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NOT TO LEAVE 
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Using them 
is knowing them! 


Outstanding general contractor 
finds satisfaction and economy in 
use of Thoro System Products. 
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Weathering the elements of Florida has been a continuous 
battle for years for most contractors in a climate of heavy 
rains, boiling sun and hurricane winds. That's why you'll 
find leading builders recommending the famous Thoro 
System Products. For over 39 years, these materials have 
been given a rugged test that shows them tops on most 
home builder’s programs. 


The range of colors and the lasting brilliance of Thoroseal 


and Quickseal makes them a number one sales feature for Thoroseal Protection Architect 


the contractor who émphasizes quality at minimum cost. Wright. General Contractor 
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PREVENTS RUST © ELIMINATES PESTS 


shade cloth?” 
@ LASTS INDEFINATELY 





James C. Downs, Jr. 
Send for this free booklet that gives President 
CANNON-PARKER housing officials valuable information 
2906 Surrey Road, Birmingham 9, Ala. in specifying ‘“Tontine’’* window shade 73 West Monroe Street 
cloth. It’s ‘yours for the asking. Just 
write E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co 
. . Teleph - CEntral 6-3525 
(Inc.), ‘‘ Tontine’’ Sales, Dept. 201, —— CEntral 6-3525 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


*“Tontine” is Du Pont's DU PONT 


registered trade mark for 


é The oldest research 
its washable window TONTINE . : 
shade cloth. corporation in the 


que [ NT onus cloth housing field 


looks better longer 


For Complete Details Write Direct 








Chicago 3, Illinois 


























Better Things for Better Living . . . through Chemistry 











Miscellaneous 


REPLACEMENT PARTS 


THE COVER PICTURE... 


Re le velopment in action buildings are cominy 
down on the 20-block site of Chicago’s Redevelopment 
Project No. | and Washington officials are on hand 


as witnesses. 





Shown in the cover picture is the remaining wall of 
a store building falling under the impact of a bulldozer. 
: The observers, lett to right, are Ira J]. Bach, executive 
director of the Chicago Land Clearance Commission 
the a FeENcy that does the rede velopment job tor Chica 
go; ¢ arl Feiss, chief of community planning and de 
velopment branch of the division of slum clearance 
and urban redevelopment, HHFA, Washington; N. S. 
Admin ea ae Bleeder rine — ran Keith, director of the HHFA division; and Leon 
Cornick, relocation supervisor ol the commission. 


Here are just a few of the parts ELANO Slated to go up on the site is a 1404-unit housing 
Is furnishing Housing Authorities. These development, to be built by the New York Life 
hard-to-get items are tailor-made to Insurance Company. Of the 725 parcels of land that 


sample specifications, of high quality make up the 100-acre site, the commission owns or 


brass, eliminating costly makeshift. Don’t has options on 530. The demolition record to date is 
oT . “ . . 

“patch up” — make inexpensive minor re- 200 buildings wrecked or under contract for wrecking 

placement. Send samples for quotation at Mr. Keith says Chicago is one of the few large cities 


no obligation. 


ELANO CORPORATION 


“Tailor-made Replacement Parts” 
Xenia, Ohio 


in the country where redevelopment is actually at the 
demolition stage. 
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Jost ONE yar pin-hole size faucet LEAK 
MUSHROOMS lato ATOMIC WASTE 
of approximately 76,008 gallons 
of water yearly — COSTING : 
(ikea) eae 5 
@ $1 per M cubic feet 


If a hot water faucet, then actual 
FUEL WASTED heating 76,000 gallons 
costs approximately : : 


$27.65 if coal (7,900 Ibs.) 
$38.00 if olf (633 gals.) 
$50.63 if gas (67,500 cu. ft.) 


STOP this needless WASTE during 
today’s MATERIAL and MANPOWER 
shortages with ‘SEXAUER’ “Easy-Tites” 
that outwear ordinary faucet washers 
6-to-1, thus SAVING labor on 5 REPEAT 
repairs, PLUS water and fuel, while 
prolonging the life of SCARCE fixtures. 


PAT'D. 


“EASY-TITE” 
FAUCET WASHERS 


--. modern labora- 
tory triumph, are 
compounded from 
du PONT NEO- 
PRENE instead of rubber—to withstand 
DESTRUCTIVE HEAT common in 
present-day super-heating water systems 
—that formerly broke down washer's 
structure (tested to withstand 300°F.). 


Built like a tire with fabric 


re-inforcement they resist the grinding, 
closing squeeze that SPLIT and MUSH 
ordinary washers out of shape... caus- 
ing LEAKS. 


Through combining NEOPRENE and 
FABRIC RE-INFORCEMENT they 
OUTWEAR ordinary washers 6-to-1 on 
hot or cold TAPS—thus you slash water 
fuel and labor costs. 





THE NEW ‘SEXAUER’ CATALOG 


Edition F, just out 
pictures over 2500 
TRIPLE-WEAR plumb- 
ing REPAIR parts and 
Pat'd. Precision 
Tools. It's today's 
accepted buying 
guide for discriminating purchasing and 
maintenance personnel among thousands 
of top PLANTS, INSTITUTIONS and GOVT. 
AGENCIES that rely on SEXAUER repair 
materials. Send for your copy today! 











Then too, there’s a SEX AUER TECHNI- 
CIAN within quick call from coast-to- 
coast, who offers a special SURVEY 
service that sets up a schedule of the 
exact replacement parts required for your 
particular plumbing fixture regardless 
of make or age and without obligation. 


A postcard will bring him and your NEW 

Catalog F. promptly. 

J. A. SEXAUER MFG. CO.,. INC., J51 
2503-05 Third Avenue, New York 51. 
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THIS MONTH... 


Senate passes defense housing bill—found unsatisfactory by most spokes- 
men in the housing field page 150 


House votes to cut public housing to 5000 units 


page 150 
Steel limit placed on apartment house construction page 151 
President Truman receives St. Louis National Housing Policy conference 
resolutions page 152 
“Canned Campaign” takes up rent certificate plan—continues emphasis 
on referendum proposals page 153 


NAHO awards for distinguished service by individuals and housing 
authorities announced page 159 


New York state commissioner of housing describes housing program 
for lower middle income families page 163 


Puerto Rico's “self-help” program for low-cost rural housing presented 

page 167 
Priority rating for maintenance materials amended, eliminating key 
materials from priorities list page 170 


ECONOMICAL - AUTHORITATIVE 


The ERA, selected to make housing stud- 
ies throughout the nation, will be 
pleased to serve your authority also. We 
have a field director nearby to meet 
with you at your convenience — and 
without obligation. 


ECONOMIC RESEARCH AGENCY 
WRITE 114 NORTH CARROLL ST PHONE: 6-1979 
MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 
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Gad Examples... 


of housing operations are featured on page 161 


Seeing a series of statements on incompetency and dishonesty 
in the field of housing all together in this way, on a single page, has 
a rather dismaying effect. But it must be borne in mind that these 
instances are isolated ones—they have occurred over a long period 
of time. The last “bad examples” column carried in the JoURNAL o1 
Housinc was in May 1949: two years ago, since which time the in- 
cidents recited on page 161 have occurred. 

The fact of this time interval somewhat softens the blow that 
the stories on page 161 deal—but it can not protect responsible 
officials and agencies in the field from the knowledge that there 
is still a considerable way to go before any local governmental body 
or official can stand clear of the reputation for venality and incom- 
petence that local government “politicians” generally have had for 
90 years or more. 

A one-time local housing authority executive director, who was 
displaced when the local political situation reverted to a former 
state of corruption, made the observation that what had happened 
in his town and to his housing program pointed up to him the “dan- 
gers of too much local autonomy” in the housing authority program. 
What he was saying was that, in the absence of high-level local gov- 
ernment, the cry of housing authorities for the maximum of freedom 
from federal controls and check points and audits may not be the 
wisest possible course to follow in order to achieve the soundest pos- 
sible administration of a housing authority operation. A housing 
authority whose operations must meet high federal standards and 
who accepts them as a challenge, will not only be protected from 
slipping into lax local habits (if they exist)—but may, which is more 
important, gradually become an influence in the drive to improve 
the caliber of local government. 

Admittedly there is a delicate balance to be struck by a local 
authority between becoming, on the one hand, a small cog in a gigan- 
tic federal wheel, and, on the other, a responsible and representative 
local body conforming voluntarily to high standards. But a local 
authority would do well to contemplate examples of local autonomy 
gone wrong and not reject too quickly the strength that federal 
supervision can give their operations. 

In all of the above, there has been some implication that the 
“bad examples” column has related solely to Jocal authority opera- 
tions. Which is not the case. Equally involved are local building 
inspection departments and officials having to do with privately 
financed housing construction. Municipal responsibility for the 
establishment and control of building standards is almost as old as 
the country—and the history of dereliction in this field is of almost 
equal length. 





So the challenge of the “bad examples” is to prevent local 
housing authority administration from falling into the longtime bad 
habits of building and housing code administration—and for code 
enforcement agencies to begin to reverse the trends of their un- 
fortunate past. 
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Defense Housing Bill 


as passed in Senate found unsatisfactory 


The Senate passed a defense hous 
ing bill on April 9 (S. 349) and the 
prospect as of early May was that the 
House would be 
likewise before too many more weeks 
had passed . . . but no one in or 


forced into doing 


out of Washington seemed to be fully 
satisfied with the way defense hous 
ing policy was shaping up. 

Reaction to the Senate adopted bill 
brought such comments as the follow 
ing. The National Association of 
Home Builders says it “is of negligible 
value”; the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards claims “it is largely 
unworkable”; the CIO says it “will 
produce excessively high | cost] hous- 
ing which workers . . . will not be 
able to afford .”; housing officials 
protest the provisions that make it 
possible to install large numbers of 
costly and hard to maintain temporary 
and mobile than permanent 
housing units under Title III of the 


bill. 


rather 


S. 349 
The Senate itself took only a half- 
hearted interest in S. 349 when it 


passed the bill in early April . . . and 
the apathetic attitude in the House 
was evident early in May from the 
fact that no move had been made there 
since March 14 to develop a defense 
housing policy. It was on March 14 
that the House had turned thumbs 
down on H. R. 2988: the bill dey eloped 
by the House Banking and Currency 
Committee after holding hearings on 
the original companion measure to 
S. 349, introduced as H.R. 1272 in 
January (see April JournaL, page 116). 

The Senate bill as it now stands pro- 
vides for 1.5 billion dollars in FHA 
insurance authorizations for sale and 
rental housing in designated defense 
areas only, 50 million dollars for “pub- 
lic” defense housing in isolated de- 
fense areas if private enterprise will 
not build, 60 million dollars for com- 
munity facilities, and 15 million dollars 
for aid to manufacturers of prefabri- 
cated housing. (The entire bill is sum- 
marized in the April JourNaL, page 
116.) 

Principal amendments to the bill, 
made on the Senate floor, are: 

1—The time limit during which pri- 
vate builders may apply to build hous- 
ing in areas designated as critical de- 
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fense housing areas and before which 
government construction may not be 
undertaken is increased trom 60 to 90 
days. 

2 financial aid to 
limited to $500,000 


Provisiens for 
prefabricato. is 
to any one hrm. 
3—Title III housing (government 
construction) is limited to “isolated or 
relatively isolated areas.” 
4—Certification is required of build- 
ers under the Title IX program after 
completion of a project and before 
final endorsement of the mortgage that 
either (a) the actual cost of physical 
off-site 
public utilities and streets, organiza 


improvements (exclusive of 
tion, and legal expenses) equals or ex 
ceeds the proceeds of the mortgage 
loan or (b) the amount by which 
the mortgage loan proceeds exceed 
actual cost of the physical improve 
ments. If the mortgage exceeds the 
actual cost, the excess amount would 
have to be paid to the mortgagee 
in reduction of the mortgage. 


It is this last amendment that 
NAHB and NAREB took exception 
to, claiming that it is so worded that 
instead of holding builders to a 90 
per cent loan and eliminating the 
possibility of a builder making a profit 
on a mortgage, as is intended, it will 
reduce loans to below 90 per cent and 
make the bill unworkable. 

Senate debate on the bill lacked the 


usual “spirit”’—either for or against 

that has marked other housing issues 
when they came up in Congress previ- 
ously. R. Maybank, 
South Carolina, chairman of the Bank 


ing and Currency Committee, in pre 


Senator Burnet 


senting the bill said that it is an ex 
ample of real bipartisan effort to solve 
the number one domestic defense prob 
lem. 


“Raw Deal” 


Most outspoken opponent of the bill 
during the Senate debate was Sena- 
tor Hubert H. Humphrey of Minne- 
sota, who characterized it as “an ef- 
fort on the part of certain persons who 
have been adverse to socialism, who 
have worried about the New Deal and 
about a Fair 
the biggest raw deals to the American 


Deal, to give one of 


taxpayers in terms of insurance 

that we have had in housing legisla- 
tion for a long time. But it is a little 
better than section 608. It is section 
608 revised, slightly deodorized; but 
not much. It still smells. I want to 
make it crystal clear that the failure 
to include adequate funds in this bill 
and additional provisions for govern 
ment-constructed housing where it is 
needed in the protection of the public 
interest and the national security, 1s 
a vital weakness in the bill.” 
Do» glas ol 
led the discussion of the amendment 


Senator Paul Illinois 


to require certification of costs to pre- 





(beginning July 1, 





HOUSE CUTS PUBLIC HOUSING 
TO 5000 UNITS FOR 1952 


By a vote of 181 to 113 the House on May 4 cut to 5000 the number 
of units of public housing authorized for construction in fiscal 1952 
1951). The cut came in the vote on an amendment 
offered by Representative Ed Gossett (D), Texas to the Independent 
Offices Appropriation bill, H. R. 3880. The House Committee on 
Appropriations had recommended a limit of 50,000 units for fiscal 1952 
and for subsequent fiscal years unless otherwise authorized by Congress. 

Representative Gossett, when asked why he did not kill the entire 
program, replied that he left 5000 units as a cushion in case some 
of his statements as to existing public housing contracts were in error. 
In his justification for the cut, Mr. Gossett said . . 
certainly can be suspended for a short 12 months in the interest of 
private industry and the private construction program of this country 
and in the interest of the war effort. 


“such a program 


The bill now must be acted upon by the Senate. The Senate Committee 
on Appropriations has completed hearings on it. 
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vent builders from getting mortgage 
loans exceeding actual costs of con- 
struction. “What we have developed 
under section 608,” Senator Douglas 
said, “and what may develop in de- 
fense housing unless the protective pro- 
visions proposed . . . are adopted, is a 
system of public risk and _ private 
profit. FHA has been moving 
in the direction of the taxpayers as- 
suming all the risks and the builder 
not only getting the profit from the 
building, which is legitimate, but a 
big profit from the mortgage as well.” 

No strong debate developed over 
Title III] of the bill, in spite of the 
amendment offered by Senator Ever- 
ett Dirkson of Illinois providing that 
HHFA can construct needed housing 
in critical defense areas only if the 
areas are “isolated or relatively isolated 
in character.” Senator Dirkson voiced 
only token opposition to Title III by 
saying that if it had been left to him he 
would have deleted the title. 

Senator Herbert Lehman of New 
York proposed and withdrew = an 
amendment to authorize 200 million 
dollars for Title III housing instead of 
the 50 million dollar authorization. 


House Prospects 


Prediction of things to come in the 
House following the above Senate ac 
tion was that the Banking and Curren- 
cy Committee would be forced into 
a new set of hearings so that the dif 
ferences in its major recommendations 
and the Senate bill could be probed. 
These major differences can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1—The House bill does not provide 
that the aids in the bill can be used 
only in designated defense areas and 
does not set up criteria for determin- 
ing whether or not an area will be 
classified as defense; it also does not 
outline the procedures under which 
private enterprise housing or govern- 
ment constructed housing shall be used. 

2—No dollar limit on funds for 
government constructed housing or 
community facilities is included in the 
House bill; the Senate measure pro- 
vides for 50 million dollars for housing 
and 60 million dollars for community 
facilities and services. 

3—The House bill does not provide 
that government constructed housing is 
limited to isolated or nearly isolated 
areas and is not so worded to permit 
almost exclusive use of temporary or 
mobile structures rather than perma- 
nent’ housing. 

4—The House bill provides for 3 
billion dollars in insurance authoriza- 
tions; the Senate bill for 1.5 billion. 
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ontrols— 
due to start on July | 


Controlled Materials Plan—the long 
heralded system for allocating supplies 
of three metals that vitally affect the 
defense program—will go into effect 
on July 1. How CMP will affect hous 
ing and residential construction, how 
ever, was still up in the air as of 
May 1. The National Production Au 
thority, which will administer CMP, 
said it had not yet determined where 
housing will fit into the picture. 

However, a possibility that housing 
will eventually come into the alloca 
tions part oi the program was evident 
from the fact that the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency is represented 
on the three requirements committees 
for steel, copper, and aluminum—the 
three common denominators for the 
plan. The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency is the housing claimant on each 
committee. Indications were, from a 
press conference held by Manly Fleisch 
mann, NPA administrator, that for 
the first quarter no residential con 
struction would come under allocations. 
But it also appeared that should a 
housing program for defense areas 
be enacted, at least that part of the 
housing industry would get some sort 
of allocation under CMP. 

How It Works 

The CMP will work along these 
lines: 

Seginning May | and every three 
months from then on producers of 
defense items and defense supporting 
items will tell NPA what they will 
need in steel, copper, and aluminum 
for the next three months. 

The National Production Authority 


will then total up all of the essential 
programs for expansion, for the in 
dustrial economy, for essential civilian 
needs, and for the military in terms 
of steel, copper, and aluminum re 
quirements and in terms of the time 
schedule when they have to be com 
pleted to see how they compare with 
available supplies. 

The total requirements for the vari 
ous programs will then go to the 
office of program and requirements in 
the Defense Production Administration 
for a decision on how much of the 
available metals will be alloted to de 
tense production, how much to detense 
supporting production, and how much 
will be left in the “open-end” area 
for use in civilian production 

On the basis of the decisions made by 
DPA, producers of essential products 
will get “cashiers checks” to draw on 
the supply of metals allocated to their 
particular programs. 

“A” and “B” Lists 

Two categories will be set up—“A 
products and “B” products. Producers 
of “A” 


be allocated their 


products—defense items—will 
metals through 
government agencies to prime con 
tractors and from prime contractors to 
subcontractors. Producers of products 
on the “B” list will be allocated their 
share directly by the appropriate NPA 
industry division. 

There will not be any priority for 
procurement of the three metals be 
tween producers of products on the “A” 
and “B” lists; the differences in the two 
lists are in the methods of allocation, as 

(Continued column two, page 152) 





to prevent undue hardship. 





NEW ORDER BANS MULTI-STORY 
BUILDING WITHOUT NPA OKAY 


Large-scale and multi-story housing came under further governmental 
regulation with the announcement on May 4 by the National Production 
Authority of an amendment to its M-4 order that would require special 
NPA authorization to construct buildings requiring more than 25 
tons of steel. The amendment also requires special authorization for 
residential construction of more than three stories plus basement. The 
order covers all private and public construction. Single-family residences 
costing more than $35,000 also come under the ban. 

How the new order will affect public housing projects in large cities, 
particularly where multi-story buildings are common, had not been 
determined as the JourNAL went to press. However, best guesses were 
that in cities like Chicago, New York, and San Francisco where plans 
for large projects are well under way, the green light will be given 
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EIGHT HHFA FIELD 
OFFICES SET UP 


Reorganization of the office of the 
administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, including the 
establishment of a field and 
regional offices in eight cities, has 
been announced by Administrator Ray 
mond M. Foley. 

Besides setting up regional offices, 
three new divisions are being establish 
ed in the administrator’s office in 
Washington: (1) a division of field 
(2) a 
munity facilities and special operations 
with responsibility for the community 
facilities services program, the pre 
fabricated housing loans program, and 
the Alaska housing and Lanham Act 
functions formerly carried out by the 
special housing operations staff; and 


service 


coordination; division of com 


(3) a division of plans and programs, 
with responsibility for 
defense program plans and 

providing central agency 
liaison with defense mobilization agen 
cies, and the work formerly done by 
the operations analysis staff. Pere F. 
Seward, in addition to his duties as 
commissioner of community facilities 
service, will direct the division of com- 
munity facilities and special operations. 
Neal J. Hardy will direct the division 
of plans and programs. 


coordinating 
agency 
policies, 


Regional Offices 

Regional offices are being opened in 
New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Fort Worth, San 
Francisco, and Seattle. 

John Dobbs, assistant commissioner 
for war emergency housing in PHA, 
has been named head of the New 
York office; Edward E. Wendell, on 
loan from the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, has been named to 
head the Philadelphia office; John P. 
McCollum, also on loan from FNMA, 
the Chicago office; Lindley R. Durkee, 
formerly with community facilities 
service in Seattle, has been named 
to the Seattle office; and Justin N. 
Herman, acting industrial relations 
officer at the naval shipyard in San 
Francisco, has been named to head the 
San Francisco office. Appointments to 
the three other regional offices have 
not yet been made. 

In addition to administering the 
present functions of the community 
facilities service, the regional offices 
will be responsible for coordinating 
agency defense activities in the field; 
keeping in close touch with develop- 
ments bearing on housing and com- 
munity facility needs in localities af- 
fected by the defense mobilization pro- 
gram; and recommending appropriate 
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PRESIDENT RECEIVES ST. 


LOUIS RESOLUTIONS 





President Truman on April 13 received a delegation from St. Louis that pre- 
sented him with an illuminated scroll carrying the resolutions of the National Housing 
Policy Conference that met in St. Louis in March (see April Journal, page 119). The 
delegation was headed by Mayor Joseph M. Darst of St. Louis, shown presenting the 
resolutions to the President. Pictured with the President and the mayor are, left to 
right, Thomas F. Kelleher, director of the St. Louis conference; John W. Edelman 
of the C.1.0.; Mayor David L. Lawrence of Pittsburgh; Paul V. Betters, executive 
director of the United States Conference of Mayors; St. Louis City Treasurer John J. 
Dwyer; and Lee F. Johnson of the National Housing Conference. 

Mayor Darst took the occasion of the presentation to comment on the Senate 


version of a defense housing program 


(see page 150), saying he felt it did not 


“begin to measure up to the needs of American families that are being called into 


defense efforts. 





CONTROLS— 
(Continued from page 151) 
mentioned above, and the percentage 
of the total available metals each would 
be assigned by DPA. It undoubtedly 
will work out that producers on the 
“A” list will get the biggest share of 
the metals allocated; “B” list 
ducers the second largest percentage; 
and producers in the open-end area 
the remainder and the smallest per- 
centage of the total. 

Nor will there be allocations among 
industries of the materials set aside 


pro 





action by the administrator in connec- 
tion with such powers as the operation 
of housing credit controls. The regional 
offices will also administer for their 
areas the loan servicing aspects of the 
prefabricated housing program. For the 
present the regional offices will have 
no direct operating responsibility for 
the program of FNMA or for the 
slum clearance and urban redevelop- 
ment program. 





He took particular exception to the possibility of public defense 
housing being of a temporary character. 


for use in the open-end area. Producers 
of goods in this area will have to com- 
pete in buying the materials they need. 
Within this open-end area, however, 
NPA will continue to use restrictions 
M-4 and credit 
hold production in some sort of balance 
with supply. 

Although the “B” list had not been 
announced, tentative lists of products 
on which manufacturers will be re- 
quired to fill out application forms had 
been announced. Included in this list 
were fabricated structural steel products, 
insulation, hardware, hand _ tools, 
plumbing fixtures, electrical wiring de- 
vices and supplies, cut nails, lighting 
fixtures, metal doors and sash, sheet 
metal products, screens. 


such as controls ,o 


Generally, consumer durable goods 
were on the tenative list for which no 
applications will be taken and which 
will be in the open-end area: house- 
hold refrigerators, residential heating 
and cooking equipment, household 
electrical appliances, passenger cars, 
automobile trailers, etc. 
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Canned Campaign 


is going forward on many fronts 


Realtors and home builders, con 
tinuing their battle against public hous- 
ing, are currently employing every 
technique in their book—‘canned” 
news releases in local papers, nation- 
wide stumping campaigns, pleas for 
use of the old “rent certificate” plan 
in place of public housing, and pres- 
sure on the state and local levels for 
referenda. 


NAREB PRESIDENT GOES ON TOUR 
WITH “RENT CERTIFICATE” PLAN 

Alexander Summer, president of the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, in April was “stumping” the 
western part of the United States and 
asking local realtors to arrange “com 
munity meetings” for him to address 
rather than realty trade groups because, 
he said, “nothing can be achieved in 
opposing undesirable legislation — by 
‘talking to ourselves.’ ” 

Mr. Summer in his talks is assail 
ing the defense housing bills as “pub 
lic housing” and attacking public 
housing for “segregating” low-income 
groups. He advocates that local com- 
munities give cash subsidies for hous- 
ing to individuals in need and allow 
them to reside wherever they please. 
The plan he advocates is one that 
was proposed a number of years ago. 
An analysis of the rent certificate plan 
is contained in a report by the Joint 
Committee on Housing and Welfare 
published in 1944 and available from 
NAHO. 


HOME BUILDERS HAVE “CANNED” 
SPEECH FOR LOCAL PRESIDENTS 

Meanwhile, the National Association 
of Home Builders “local” news releases 
from home builders associations were 
showing up as a part of their national 
campaign against public housing. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer on April 1 
published a news story with a lead that 
read: 

“*The current desire to obtain some- 
thing for nothing, especially in the 
field of housing, is threatening the very 
existence of our American freedom,’ 
Raymond D. Sharp, prominent builder 
and president of the Home Builders 
Association of Greater Cincinnati, de- 
clared last week.” 

On the same day the New Orleans 
Item carried a story that began: 

“*The current desire to obtain some- 
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thing for nothing, especially in the 
held of housing, 1S threatening the 
very existence of our American free 
dom, Fred C. Loucks, prominent 
builder and president of the Home 
Builders’ Association of New Orleans, 
Inc., said Saturday.” 

Both stories continue for 11 more 
paragraphs with identical quotations 
irom two different men in widely sepa 
rated cities. 


STATE REFERENDA BILLS MAKE 
LITTLE HEADWAY IN 1951 SESSIONS 
Evidence that NAREB and NAHB 
also are continuing their attack on 
public housing through state referenda 
bills is contained in the talk that Her 
bert E. Goldberg, president of the 
New Jersey Association of Real Estate 
Boards, made before a recent annual 
convention of the New Jersey As 
sociation of Home Builders. Mr. Gold 
berg told his audience that “the refer 
endum legislation must be pushed 
through.” He urged delegates to push 
for legislation to require a 
referendum before additional public 


housing projects could be started. 


public 


Thus far, however, only in one state 
—Nebraska—has the real estate lobby 
been successful in getting through a 
law that requires a referendum on pub 
lic housing. In two other states—Min 
nesota and Texas—bills have been 
passed and signed that permit such 
referenda to be held. Referenda bills 
in Illinois are still pending but the 
Pennsylvania one has been killed, as 
they have been in the seven other 
states where they were introduced 
(see April JournaL, page 121). 

The new Nebraska law requires that 
before a local governing body can enter 
into a cooperation agreement with a 
local housing authority, a majority of 
those voting must approve it, either at 
a general or special election. If the 
electors approve the cooperation agree- 
ment, the governing body must take 
affirmative action; if the electors dis- 
approve the cooperation agreement, it 
can not be resubmitted to the voters 
for two years after the date of election. 

The Texas law, a watered-down 
version of the original bill, provides 
that 60 days notice must be given a 
proposed cooperation agreement be- 
tween the city government and a local 


housing authority. A referendum may 
be called for in that period by pe 
tition of 2000 voters—or by 5 per cent 
of the voters. The law specifically 
exempts projects on which cooperation 
agreements have already been entered 
into. The original bill required a 
referendum on each cooperation agree 
ment and provided that only qualified 
electors who own property 


would be eligible to vote on the propo 


taxable 


sition. 

The Minnesota law provides that be 
tore a local authority can acquire a 
site or issue invitations tor construc 
tion bids, the city council must approve 
the actions. The city council may, if 
it desires, call for a referendum on 
the issue at either a general or special 
election but the vote must be held 
within 60 days of the date the council 
acts on the housing authority pro 
posals. The bill originally provided 
that 8 per cent ol the electors could 
call for a referendum. 

Pennsylvanias bill, amended to re 
quire a referendum on every new hous 
ing project by any housing or rede 
velopment authority or limited divi 
dend company, was killed in the house 
by a vote of 113 to 80. 

There was little activity in April 
on the three Illinois bills still pending 
However, the bill 
that would have changed the number 
of petitioners required to get a ques 


in the legislature. 


tion on the ballot from 25 per cent 
to 5 per cent and reduce the number 
of days for filing of petitions from 78 
to 30 days before election has been 
amended to require 12 per cent of the 
voters to petition and filing 78 days 
prior to election. The bill has passed 
the senate. 

Wisconsin anti-public housing forces, 
following the lead of realtors and 
home builders in other states, on May 
1 introduced into the legislature a bill 
that would require a referendum on 
every future county or municipal pub 
lic housing project, including Milwau 
kee county (see below). The bill would 
require all public housing projects to 
pay full taxes unless specifically exempt- 
ed by referendum; require tenants to 
list total family income and expendi- 
tures annually with other information 
regarding their qualifications for liv- 
ing in public housing accommodations; 
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and limit a municipal housing au- 
thority to operating within the area of 
its city, taus barring suburban develop 
ments. 


TWO CITIES HELD APRIL REFERENDA 
ON HOUSING AND SLUM CLEARANCE 

Milwaukee: Milwaukee appeared 
to be headed toward at least one court 
decision as a result of two votes on 
public housing—one approving and 
one disapproving—in an April 3 elec 
tion. 

Proponents of public housing 
claimed that the two votes proved 
that when the question was put in a 
simple, straight-forward _ proposition, 
voters approved public housing. When 
they were asked to vote on a “mis 
leading” proposition, they were con 
fused and voted against public hous 
ing. 

Voters approved by a margin ol 
only 1587 votes the realtors’ proposition 
that read: 

“Be it resolved: that unless the elec 
tors of the city of Milwaukee shall 
give their approval by referendum, the 
city of Milwaukee shall not construct 
any additional housing projects which 
are not subject to general property 
taxes at the same rate as privately 
owned property, and shall not author 
ize the Housing Authority of the City 
of Milwaukee to do so.” The vote was 
44,989 for and 43,400 against 

However, voters approved public 
housing by a margin of 10,507 votes 
on the proposition put on the ballot 
by the city council: 

“Shall slum clearance housing proj 
ects be built with federal funds under 
the 1949 federal housing act irrespec- 
tive of any other resolution or act?” 
The vote on this question was 49,184 
for public housing and 38,677 against. 

A referendum is binding on the city 
council in Milwaukee for two years 
unless by vote of the people it is 
rescinded or modified. The question 
that is likely to go to court is whether 
the vote on the second question rescinds 
or modifies the vote on the first. 

Other questions that may have to 
go to court for clarification are what 
effect the decisions will have on the 
city’s 2500-unit low-rent program reser- 
vation and what effect they will have 
on the city’s proposed 520-unit veter- 
ans housing program that calls for 
city and state funds for part of the 
cost. 


Tyler: In Tyler, Texas, the voters 
were asked to decide whether or not 
they wanted a housing authority 
established in an April 3 referendum. 
The measure was turned down by a 
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PRIVATE SLUM CLEARANCE AND LOW-RENT 
HOUSING IN MEMPHIS 


Wallace E. Johnson, Inc., private home builders of Memphis, Ten 
nessee, have been in the national spotlight in recent months for their 
accomplishments in the field of slum clearance and low-cost housing. 
The Johnsons have built several low-rent projects in Memphis—includ 
ing Vandalia Homes, 170 units (see July 1949 JournaL, page 226) and 
Carver Homes, 88 units. Rents in the projects range from $32.50 to 
$41 a month for three- and four-room houses. Other builders have also 
provided low-rent housing in Memphis. 

The National Association of Home Builders, however, are publicizing 
the Johnsons’ accomplishments as proof that private enterprise gener 
ally throughout the nation is providing low-rent housing and slum 
clearance and that there is no need for public housing anywhere. They 
are also using the example as an unwarranted attack on public housing. 

Publicity given the Memphis projects by NAHB fails to mention that 
the Memphis Housing Authority, of which J. A. Fowler is executive 
director, has materially assisted the Wallace Johnson company in plan 
ning the projects and relocating some of the families from the sites the 
company has cleared. The Johnson company itself in its publicity 
releases has given credit to Mr. Fowler and the housing authority, in 
turn, has given widespread publicity, through its annual report and other 
media, to the work being done by private enterprise in Memphis to 
help solve the housing problem. 


Housing Authority Relocation 


The Carver Homes site had 44 shacks on it that were cleared for the 
project. Of the families rehoused, the housing authority admitted seven 
or eight that could not pay the rent of $33 to $41 a month or that could not 
be accommodated in two-bedroom apartments. 

Mr. Fowler, in replying to a story in the Los Angeles Mirror that 
claimed “public housing advocates are not going to like Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson,” said “Mr. Johnson would be the first to agree that public 
housing not only serves a purpose private developers can not match 
but is an excellent educational medium in fitting former slum dwellers 
to be owners or occupants of decent property.” 


NAHB Meeting in Memphis 


Evidence that the National Association of Home Builders either in- 
tends to continue to pin its case on Memphis as proof that private enter- 
prise operates in the field of low-rental housing . . . or that it is going 
to make a serious attempt to attract private builders into the field is 
a “national conference on low-cost housing” in Memphis for the three 
days May 3, 4, and 5, under the sponsorship of the local home builders 
group and with the active cooperation of the Washington parent body. 

Word is that the NAHB fational publicity man was in town to 
get pictures of the Johnson projects for national distribution . . . and 
the possibility is that “the Memphis plan” may soon rank with “the 
Baltimore plan” as another home builder panacea formula for eliminat- 
ing the public housing program. 








vote of 1919 to 649. Tyler had a popula- 
tion of 38,600 in 1950. 

Opponents of public housing in Ty- 
ler exhorted voters to make Congress 
aware of the will of the people and 
thus, by voting against the program, 
stop public housing from expanding. 
The home builders are expected to use 
every public housing defeat as evi- 
dence in asking Congress to kill the 
program nationally—a plan they have 
already publicly announced. 

One of the ads that opponents in 


Tyler ran just before the election read: 
“The public housing program as ad- 
ministered from .Washington today 
must be defeated on the local level now 
—in Tyler on Tuesday. If not stopped 
in a manner that will cause Congress 
to become aware of the will of the peo- 
ple, this program and others of a like 
nature will be expanded. Notice has 
been given that this will be done. Only 
the people voting against the creeping 
paralysis of socialism at every opportu- 
nity can put a stop to it. 
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YOUNGSTOWN HOUSING AUTHORITY 
CITED FOR HUMAN RELATIONS WORK 

The Youngstown Metropolitan Hous- 
ing Authority is the recipient of the 
John Joseph Buckely award given in 
recognition of the authority's outstand- 
ing work in intergroup relations in 
the city. The award, given for the 
first time this year, was presented to 
Warren L. Richey, vice-chairman of 
the authority, in February at the same 
time that two other awards were made 
for work in the human relations field. 

The housing authority was cited “for 
eliminating segregation in assignment 
of families and quietly and with a 
deep conviction rubbing out an in- 
visible line and with it an imaginary 
fear. 

“Because the housing authority has 
conceived public housing as a power 
chosen to better human relations, and 
because the housing authority has dem- 
onstrated that democracy in people 
living, working, and playing together 
is considered highly worthy, the hous- 
ing authority is the first to receive 
the Buckely award.” 


CLAYTONS DONATE 23-ACRE SITE 
TO HOUSTON HOUSING AUTHORITY 

Mrs. Susan V. Clayton of Houston, 
wife of William L. Clayton, former 
undersecretary of state, has donated to 
the Housing Authority of the City 
of Houston a 23-acre tract to be used 
as the site for a 340-unit low-rent 
housing project. The 23 acres, known 
as Schrimpf Alley and as the worst 
slum area in Houston, were bought 
by Mrs. Clayton for $290,000 and the 
deed was turned over to the housing 
authority for the project in Januar} 
(see picture right). 

Houston newspapers and civic leaders 
have acclaimed Mrs, Clayton for her 
philanthropy and for her desire to see 
that the slum area is rebuilt for the 
families now living there. 

Mrs. Clayton conditioned the gift 
on three points: (1) that construction 
would be started on or before June 30, 
1°51 and that this “be done with due 
regard for the tenants now living on 
the property and their ability to secure 
other living quarters”; (2) the housing 
authority has the usual cooperation 
agreement with the city; and (3) that 
the new units “will be planned and 
constructed in a manner to make them 
even more livable, attractive, and home- 
like than existing public housing proj- 
ects in Houston.” 

The conditions of the gift can be 
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modified if a presidential order should 
make it impossible to carry them out. 

There are 106 dwelling units on the 
Schrimpf Alley land. None has indoor 
plumbing; only two have electricity. 

The housing authority has submitted 
its development program to the Public 
Housing Administration for the 340 
unit’ project. 


LOS ANGELES INJUNCTION LIFTED; 
REDEVELOPMENT BOND VOTE FAILS 

Work on Los Angeles’ 10,000-unit 
low-rent housing program, halted by 
an injunction issued against the Hous 
ing Authority of the City of Los An 
geles in January, is again under way 
with the lifting of the restrainer in 
mid-March. The city’s redevelopment 
program, however, had bogged down, 
at least temporarily, by failure of a 
bond issue to pass in the April 3 elec 
tions. The vote on the 5 million dollar 
bond issue, to be used as a revolving 
fund for acquisition of slum property, 
indicated a majority in favor of the 
bond issue but did not result in the 
necessary two-thirds majority. The 
vote was 161.208 for and 153.997 
against. 

Two taxpayers who live in the area 
of one of the proposed low-rent pro} 
ects brought the suit against the city, 
county, and the housing authority to 
stop the projects, charging that the ac 
tion of the housing authority and the 
city council in approving the plans was 
illegal. The 


temporary restraining 


order against the authority was is 
sued pending outcome of the suit. 

The state supreme court refused to 
review the case and also refused to 
prevent Superior Judge Julius V. Pat 
rosso from ruling on the case. 

Judge Patrosso ruled that the city 
council had complete descriptions of 
location and size of the projects when 
it approved them last November (see 
January JourNnaL, page 11) and that 
this constituted full compliance with 
the housing authorities law. 

Public hearings on the sites were 
being held by the city planning com 
mission in April. 


DANBURY PICTURE NOT AS BLACK 

AS PAINTED BY NEWSPAPERS 
Resignation of the five members of 

the Town of Danbury, Connecticut, 


March made 
headlines throughout the country to 


Housing Authority in 


the effect that the authority members 
had resigned because they objected to 
tenants with TV sets and unpaid rent 
bills, and because they protested the 
attitude’ of 
the veterans in the project. 


“world-owes-me-a-living 


The full statement of the authority 
commissioners at the time of their 
resignation (available from NAHO in 
Local Authority Letter No. 101) tells 
a more complete story: 

The Town Housing Authority of 
Danbury (the “town” in Connecticut 
is roughly equivalent to the county 
government in most states) operated 
a 40-unit veterans temporary project. 
It was built after the war with state 
and local funds. The local contribution 
of one-half the cost was met by the 
town of Danbury by the tssuance of 


HOUSTON GETS 23-ACRE SITE AS GIFT 





In the above scene in the office of Houston's Mayor O. F. Holcombe, the deed 
to a 23-acre slum area is being presented to the Housing Authority of the City of 
Houston as a gift from Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Clayton (see news story at left). Pictured 
left to right are Authority Chairman George D. Neal; Mr. Clayton; the mayor; E. W. 
Blum, executive director of the authority; and authority Commissioners William H. 
Fabian (seated) and C. M. Redfield (standing). 
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a $150,000 bond issue that was to be 
retired from rental revenues in annual 


installments ending in 1956. Rentals 
were set at $43 per month, which, 
according to the statement of the com- 
missioners when they resigned, “would 
just barely meet the principal pay 
ments and interest if there were no 
maintenance problems and rent col- 
lections were 100 per cent.” 

Initial occupancy was handled by an 
other group of commissioners, who 
when the Danbury City 
Authority was 
The city housing authority then went 
ahead developing permanent projects; 
the town housing authority attempted 
to run their 40-unit project without a 
staff. 

The commissioners who resigned in 
March inherited a project which, in 
their words, was “set up under a plan 
of organization and 
from 


resigned 


I lousing established. 


financing that 
sad experience and_ hindsight 
seems clearly to have been unrealistic.” 
The project was not a federally-sub- 
sidized low-rent operation. The rents 
were supposed to carry the entire ex- 
pense of operation and, in addition, 
retire in ten years a bond issue cover 
ing half the costs of construction. 
There was no possibility of adjusting 
rents downward for tenants in financial 
difficulties, no provision of a reserve 
for rent losses. The commissioners 
said: “Despite rumors to the contrary, 
the reasons why most delinquent ten- 
ants have failed to pay their rent is an 
inability to pay Many of the de- 
linquent tenants have never been able 
to pay $43 a month and never will be 
able to pay $43 a month rent.” 

A number of tenants were of the 
income group that would normally be 
considered as eligible for low-rent hous- 
ing; Danbury did not have a low- 
rent project and delinquencies were 
considered almost inevitable. Average 
rental arrears at the time the commis- 
sioners resigned were about $150 per 
tenant; the one family that was evicted 
owed $524; the highest delinquency of 
the remaining tenants was $423. 

In submitting their resignations the 
commissioners recommended the con- 
solidation of the town housing author- 
ity with the city housing authority, 
which has a paid staff. 


BALTIMORE AGENCIES ISSUE 
JOINT HOUSING STATEMENT 


Evidence that three public agencies 
concerned with housing in Baltimore 
are cooperating toward an integrated 
housing program for the city is found 
in the booklet recently issued by the 
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ST. LOUIS BUILDERS SUPPORT MAYOR ON HOUSING 


The Home 


Greater St. Louis has gone on record in 


Suilders’ Association of 


support of their mayor's housing pro 
gram—and thereby the objectives of 
the Housing Act of 1949: a decent 
home in a wholesome environment for 
every American family. A_ resolution 
to this effect was an outgrowth of the 
National Housing Policy Conference 
called by the mayor of St. Louis in 
March, out of which came a statement 
of national housing policy (see April 
JouRNAL, page 119), subscribing to this 
objective. The St. Louis home builders 
group drew up a resolution commend- 
ing the mayor for having called the 
conference and also commending the 
resolutions committee for “its excellent 
statement of policy.” The builders’ reso 
lution went on to state that “we 
hereby subscribe to the stated objective 
of this policy, namely, a decent home 
in a wholesome environment for every 


Housing Authority of Baltimore City, 
the Baltimore Redevelopment Commis- 
sion, and the Baltimore city health 
department. 


The booklet, Signs of a Better Balti- 
more, points up the necessity for public 
housing, private redevelopment, and en 
forcement of minimum housing laws 
to meet the problems of blight and 
rehousing of slum dwellers. 


Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., in 
the foreword to the publication, says, 
“This statement should help to clarify 
their [the three housing programs] re 
spective functions and their relation- 
ship to each other. Each has its own 
unique contribution to make in the 
fight which we are waging against 
the slums in Baltimore. Each is de- 
pendent upon the other to achieve 
its greatest usefulness. In combination, 
the three programs constitute a 
unified program for better housing for 
all citizens of Baltimore.” 





American family.” 

In commenting on the St. Louis 
housing conference, the president of 
the builders group, Joseph H. Vatterott, 
said: “We admit we entered the con- 
ference with some misgivings. We 
knew that many public housing officials 
would be there. However, we home 
builders were given a courteous hearing, 
many of our suggestions were incor 
porated into the final statement of 
policy, and the entire conference was 
conducted on constructive lines.” 

The resolution of the builders’ as 
sociation is shown being presented to 
Mayor Darst in the above picture. Mr. 
Vatterott is pictured handing the state 
ment to the mayor. Standing behind 
the mayor is Thomas F. Kelleher, di 
rector of the March conference, and, left 
to right, home builders Richard Higgin 
botham, Clinton R. Schattgen, Frank 
B. J. Darr, Jr., Earl Bumiller, and John 
M. Bogdanor. 


KANSAS CITY MINIMUM HOUSING 
CODE APPROVED BY COUNCIL 


Kansas City, Missouri joined the 
growing ranks of cities with minimum 
housing and sanitation codes when on 
April 16 the city council passed an 
ordinance approving a code. It does 
not go into effect until mid-June. 

The code follows to some extent the 
pattern of similar housing codes in 
other cities and follows closely the code 
recommended for Kansas City last year 
(see August 1950 Journat, page 271). 

The new ordinance places responsi- 
bility both in tenants and owners of 
residential property for keeping it up 
to standard. Tenants are charged with 
keeping property free of rubbish, gar- 
bage, and infestation, and preventing 
obstruction of sanitary sewers. They are 
subject to fines for violation of the 
ordinance, as are owners. 

Owners must comply with the law 
in regard to use of basements, heating, 


dampness and _ ventilation, lighting, 
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Ground was broken early this year for the first of two projects currently being 





OMAHA BREAKS GROUND FOR 225-UNIT PROJECT 


ia 


developed by the Housing Authority of the City of Omaha under the Housing Act of 
1949—with a third project in prospect, pending decision on a site. The group pic- 
tured above participated in groundbreaking ceremonies for a 225-unit project that 
is expected to be available for initial occupany this fall. Room cost for the units 


under this first contract was $1989. 


Pictured above, sitting left to right, are the authority's executive director, Edward 
M. Ouren; Leo A. Daly, project architect; David Beber, authority attorney; the mayor 
of Omaha, Glenn Cunningham; the authority’s chairman, Grant Benson; and the 
project grading contractor, Ed Miller. Standing, left to right, are Wally Parks of the 
construction company—the Sherry-Richards Company of Chicago; City Commissioners 


Emmet Gardiner and W. W. Carmichael; 


authority Commissioners Mace Brown, 


Richard Hoery, John Larkin, Sr., and John Belitz; and contractor Harry Sherry. 





sleeping rooms, overcrowding, water 
supply and provision of sinks, toilet 
facilities and other plumbing, garbage 
and refuse receptacles, drainage, and 
adequate entrances. 

The director of health for the city 
is responsible for enforcement of the 
code and is permitted to make inspec- 
tions of residences on a single unit 
basis or by blocks or areas. 

Penalties for failure to comply with 
the ordinance range from fines of $1 to 
$100 for each offense, each day’s viola 
tion constituting a separate offense. 


PITTSBURGH REDEVELOPMENT 
AUTHORITY “BURNS MORTGAGE” 

The Pittsburgh Redevelopment Au 
thority has “burned its mortgage” by 
retiring $150,000 worth of securities 
issued in 1948 to cover operating costs 
of the agency. A third of the bonds, 
which the authority issued on its own 
account, matured in March. At the 
same time the authority called in out 
standing bonds amounting to $100,000 
maturing in 1952 and 1953. 

Issuance and payment of the bonds 
has made it possible for the authority 
to operate without use of any tax funds 
since 1948. Its activities have included 
clearing 23 acres for redevelopment of 
Pittsburgh’s Golden Triangle area for 
commercial purposes (see January 
JouRNAL, page 13). 

Mayor David Lawrence, in announc- 
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ing retirement of the bonds, said the 
authority was able to pay off the 3 
per cent bonds from money earned in 
redevelopment fees. 


DETROIT HOUSING AGENCY GIVEN 
AUTHORITY TO AID IN RELOCATION 

Authority for the Detroit Housing 
Commission to continue to provide re 
location services for families displaced 
by slum clearance projects and to ex 
tend the service to people forced to 
move from areas of other public im 
provements has been given by the 
Detroit common council. 

The ordinance authorizes the hous 
ing commission to “undertake, engage 
in, or provide for the relocation of 
persons and families forced to vacate 
residences that are to be razed or 
otherwise removed by virtue of the 
construction of public improvements in 
the city of Detroit.” 

However, the law does not direct the 
commission to provide relocation serv 
Ices, although other city departments 
engaged in public improvements are 
“directed to utilize the services of the 
Detroit Housing Commission” in find 
ing homes for displaced families. No 
funds were allocated. 

The Federation of Community Coun 
cils has asked that all families displaced 
by all public improvements be assisted 
in finding housing and is studying the 
ordinance to see if it can do the job. 


LHA RETIREMENT 
PLAN STATUS NOW 
BEING ANALYZED 


Nicholas H. Dosker, chairman ol 
NAHO’S Retirement Plans Committe 
has drafted a briet presenting NAHO 
stand on the Social Security Adminis 
tration ruling exempting from social 
security coveraye those housing iu 
thorities already participating in private 
reurrement plans The brief, sent to SSA 
Commissioner Arthur J]. Altmeyer, sup 
ports a resolution of the Association's 


March 18 


meeting asking that the administration 


Board of Governors at its 


] 
revise its interpretation of the Social 
Security Act, as amended 


The Ruling 


The administration ruling, based on 
section 218 of the act, stipulates that 
housing authorities whose employees 
are already enrolled in a private r 
tirement plan may not receive benefits 
under federal social security. At the 
same time, however, authorities not 
covered in any way may come under 
federal coverage and subsequently aug 
ment it by entering into a private plan 
Thus, Mr. Dosker’s briet holds, the 
administration’s interpretation = 1S dis 
criminatory against those authorities 
that already have private retirement 
plans 

Mr. Dosker’s brief contends that se« 
tion 218 was not meant to apply to 
housing authorities, which are inde 
pendent of the cities in which they 
exist, nor to the private retire ment plans 
they have adopted, whi h have not been 
established for them by a state or 
“political subdivision thereof,” as the 
act provides On the basis of the facts 
and law cited in the brief, the Social 
Security Administration is asked to 


revise its interpretation of the act. 


A Muddle 


Until a new ruling is forthcoming 
however, the situation remains mud 
dled. Several states have passed and are 
passing laws enabling their public em 
ployees to come under federal social 
security and, as the result of one such 
law, the Seattle Housing Authority 
has just voted to participate in the 
federal program. Meanwhile, the Chi 
cago Housing Authority has decided to 
adopt a private plan, which has been 
under consideration for some time, in 
the hope that the Social Security Ad 
ministration’s ruling will be revised 
Other authorities are simply watching 
and waiting. 

Copies of Mr. Dosker’s brief are 
available on request to the NAHO 
office. 
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TENNESSEE URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 
LAW UPHELD BY SUPREME COURT 

On March 9, 1951, in Nashville 
Housing Authority y. City of Nashville, 
et al., the supreme court of Tennessee 
upheld on all counts the constitution- 
ality of Tennessee’s urban redevelop- 
ment legislation, passed in 1945. 

The 1945 act, following the general 
scheme of Title I of the federal Hous 
ing Act of 1949, empowered Tennessee 
housing authorities to condemn slum 
and blighted areas and, after clearance, 
to sell or lease them to private re- 
developers for redevelopment under 
plans approved by the authorities, as 
residential or commercial or industrial 
projects. Specifically at issue in this de 
claratory judgment suit was the Nash 
ville Housing Authority's Capitol Hill 
redevelopment project (see January 
JourNAL, page 13). 

The constitutional objections raised 
against the 1945 act were that: (1) the 
condemnation of slum properties for 
redevelopment purposes was not a 
“public purpose” and represented taking 
of property without due process of law; 
(2) the disposition to private developers, 
after clearance, offended the constitu 
tion’s prohibition against special bene 
fits to individuals; (3) “grants-in-aid” 
to be made by the city of Nashville 
represented improper expenditures of 
public monies; and (4) the provisions 
giving authorities the power to deter 
mine the type, nature, and extent of 
redevelopment projects; the selection of 
redevelopers; the re-use value of land; 
etc., represented improper delegation of 
legislative power. 

Relying heavily on its previous de 
cision upholding the state housing au- 
thorities law, the court struck down 
all objections. Holding that the clear- 
ance of slums was itself a public pur- 
pose, the court ruled that the transfer 
of the property, after clearance, to 
private redevelopers “is an incident 
which does not change the nature of 
the slum clearance as being a public 
improvement in the public interest.” 
The court also held that “grants-in-aid” 
were a legitimate use of public funds 
to achieve the major public purpose. 
And finally, with respect to the ob- 
jection that the 1945 act involved an 
improper delegation of legislative au- 
thority, the court held that “the grant 
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and delegation of power to the au- 
thority under the 1945 act 
neither in principle nor degree from the 
powers delegated to the authority 
under the housing authorities law.” 

Nashville Housing Authority v. City 
of Nashville, et al., Sup. Ct. Tenn., 
March 9, 1951 (not yet officially re- 
ported). 


differs 


COOPERATION AGREEMENT VALID, 
MISSOURI SUPREME COURT RULES 


The supreme court of Missouri, on 
April 19, 1951, in a declaratory judg- 
ment action by the St. Louis Housing 
Authority against the City of St. Louis, 
upheld the validity of a cooperation 
agreement between the authority and 
the city. 

Following the scheme of Title III 
of the Housing Act of 1949, the au- 
thority had made an application for a 
preliminary loan to the Public Hous- 
ing Administration, which had been 
approved by the city’s board of alder- 
men; had executed a preliminary loan 
contract with PHA; and had then exe 
cuted with the city a cooperation agree- 
ment containing the usual provisions 
as to tax exemption, payments in lieu 
of taxes, provision of city services to 
the projects covered by the agreement, 
and the like. This suit was to test 
whether the authority and the city had 
the power to enter into such an agree- 
ment and whether its terms were bind 
ing on them. 

The court decided both questions in 
the affirmative, resting its conclusion 
on: (a) a provision of Missouri’s new 
1945. constitution authorizing any 
“municipality” to contract and cooper- 
ate with any other municipality for the 
planning, construction, and operation 
of any “public improvement” and (b) 
a 1947 Missouri statute passed to im- 
plement the above constitutional pro- 
vision. In so holding, the court ruled 
that “the slum clearance low-cost hous 
ing projects of a housing authority .. . 
are public improvements as contem- 
plated by” the constitution and that an 
authority, as a municipal corporation 
exercising public and governmental 
functions, was a “municipality.” 

St. Louis Housing Authority v. City 
of St. Louis, Sup. Ct., Mo., April 19, 





ported ). 


1951, No. 42516 (not yet officially re- 


MIAMI REFERENDUM FAVORING 
HOUSING PROGRAM HELD VOID 

The supreme court of Florida on 
February 13, 1951, in Bryan v. City of 
Miami, et al., upheld a taxpayer’s suit 
a referendum election in 
which Miami voters had approved a 
city ordinance providing for a public 
housing program for the city (see 
July 1950 Journat, page 226). 

The case arose out of the provision 
in Miami's charter that, when ordi- 
nances are submitted to the electorate, 
the ballot must contain the title of 
the ordinance and a general statement 
of the substance of the ordinance. 
This, so that the electorate may be put 
on proper notice of the contents of the 
ordinance. 

The ballot in this case notified the 
electorate, as the court construed it, of 
no more than “that the city, the state 
and the federal authority were about 
to enter into a contract for a low cost 
housing project in Miami, that there 
would be an advance of funds by the 
city for certain preliminaries and that 
the city 


to set aside 


would execute the necessary 
contract | i.e. the cooperation agreement | 
to carry it out” (italicized and brack 
eted material supplied by the author). 
The court ruled the ballot defective and 
the election therefore void 
the ballot “does not say one word to 
put the voter on notice that sewers, 
water sidewalks and_ other 
municipal services would be furnished 
at the expense of the city, that streets 
would be layed [sic] out, graded and 
paved, and that all real and personal 
taxes, 


because 


mains, 


including special assessments 
would be temitted, which necessarily 
means that the city would become re 
sponsible for them.” 

Bryan v. City of Miami, et al., Sup. 
Ct., Fla., February 13, 1951 (not yet 


officially reported z, 


Miami News Note 

|Eprrors’ Nore: The executive director of 
the Miami Housing Authority, J. T. Knight, 
has informed the Journat that a re-hearing 
will be sought because of the court's failure 
to understand that under the cooperation 
agreement the city advances no funds; that 
streets and sidewalks are paved by the au 
thority and dedicated to the city; that sewers, 
water mains, and other utility distribution 
systems are installed and owned by the author 
ity; that the authority will make 10 per cent 
payments in lieu of taxes; and that the city’s 
main obligation under the agreement is merely 
to provide project tenants with the same serv 
ices rendered free to other city residents. 
Failing a re-hearing, Mr. Knight advises that 


another referendum may be called.] 
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NAHO AWARDS 


for distinguished housing service 





The Board of Governors of the National Association of Housing Officials has 
authorized the annual recognition of meritorious services in the field of housing, 
by public presentation, at the Association’s annual conferences. Two types of 
awards have been established, as detailed below. 











NAHO AWARD FOR NAHO CERTIFICATES FOR 
INDIVIDUAL DISTINGUISHED SERVICE LOCAL AUTHORITY ACHIEVEMENT 
WHO IS ELIGIBLE: Any individual actively WHO IS ELIGIBLE: Any local housing au 
engaged in the field of thority that holds an 
housing, public or private. “Actively engaged” agency membership in the National Associa 
may apply to activities in the legislative, tion of Housing Officials and that has 


administrative, construction, financial, man 
agement, or public relations phases of hous 
ing. Membership in NAHO is not required. 


achieved a good reputation in the techniques 
of housing administration and management. 


BASIS OF AWARD: The award of Certifi 
cates for Local Authority 





BASIS OF AWARD: In making Awards for Achievement will be in three classes: 
Distinguished — Service, 
ee a ’ 5 : : Crass A: Authorities with not more than 500 low 
the principal factor to be considered will be peg eet! ee 
: ; . : dwellings 
the personal contribution of the nominee to Crass B: Authorities with more than 500 but not 
the advancement of housing on a local, state, more than 2500 low-rent dwellings 


or national level | Crass C: Authorities with more than 2500 low 
rent dwellings. 
The test to be applied in evaluation will be: ae 
Evidence to be considered will include type 
Has the nominee’s contribution been of of relationships enjoyed with tenants and with 
constructive service to the housing field, in public and private agencies—and degree of 
any of its branches, or as a whole? local public acceptance achieved. 








WHO MAY MAKE NOMINATIONS: Nominations for both types of awards may be made by either 


an individual, an association, or local, state, regional, or national 
agencies in the field of housing. Nominations must be sent to the office of the Association, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois, and be received there not later than July 1, 1951. 


THE JUDGES: A distinguished committee of judges, headed by NAHO Past President John I. Robinson, 


chairman of the Springfield (Massachusetts) Housing Authority, will review all nomina 
tions and determine which of them (if any) is suitable, on the basis of the evidence submitted, for receipt 
of an award or certificate. The committee’s selections for awards are subject to the approval of the Board 
of Governors. Serving on the committee with Mr. Robinson are Joseph A. Fowler, Howard L. Holtzen 


dorff, James L. Stephenson, and Judge Edward Weinfeld of the United States District Court in New 
York City. 
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Frances Morton Receives 
“Social Action’ Award 


Pictured left above is Miss Frances 
Morton, executive secretary of the Citi 
zens Planning and Housing Association 
of Baltimore, receiving an award for 
“distinguished services in the field of 
social action.” The award was made 
in March during the annual alumni 
conference of Columbia University’s 
New York School of Social Work, at 
tended by some 1000 welfare workers. 
Making the presentation above is Eliza 
beth B. Speare, chairman of the com- 
mittee that gave the award—known as 
the “Hearn Award,” presented annual- 
ly to the alumna of the New York 
school who has made the greatest con 
tribution to her community as a social 
worker. 


Reason for Award 


The citation that accompanied the 
award to Miss Morton read in part: 

“As a result of Miss Morton's ef 
fective work in the development of a 
city housing program for Baltimore, 
the following specific results have been 
achieved: establishment of the ‘Balti 
more Plan of Law Enforcement’ 
passage of a 5 million dollar redevelop- 
ment loan, following an earlier defeat 
of a smaller loan; local approval of the 
federal Housing Act of 1949; appoint- 
ment of a city planning director with 
high technical qualifications. The Citi- 
zens Housing and Planning Associa- 
tion, of which Miss Morton was the 
founder and is now executive secretary, 
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is generally credited with providing 
the necessary community leadership 
that has been influential in producing 
these results. Miss Morton developed 
within the association an active, in- 
formed citizen membership; trained its 
membership in gathering and present 
ing social data; brought together for 
united action the various groups with 
in the community having concern for 
civic betterment; employed vigorous 
methods of enlisting the support of 
private citizens and public officials for 
improved housing conditions. By testi 
mony of many of her fellow citizens, 
the methods used served to reduce prej 
udice and to create intergroup under 
standing through joint activity for a 
common goal. All of these tasks were 
performed in a manner to reflect credit 
on Miss Morton, her associates, and the 
New York School of Social Work, 
which is proud to claim her as a gradu 
ate. 


About Miss Morton 


A really close-up look at Miss Mor 
ton’s work comes from an article in 
the Baltimore Sun, which says: “In 
tense, brown-eyed Frances Morton, who 
has a razor-sharp mind and _ little 
patience with anything slow, be it peo- 
ple or things or ideas, is the spark plug 
for better low-rent housing in Balti- 
more. . . . She is a pioneer for housing 
law enforcement, urban redevelopment 





and better city planning, a heckler of 
public officials, a shot in the arm to 
volunteer workers and a spirited fight- 
er for causes and principles.” 

Miss Morton’s undergraduate work 
was done at Smith College (Phi Beta 
Kappa, Magna Cum Laude )—her 
graduate work at Columbia in com 
munity organization. She decided to go 
into social work at Columbia after 
serving for a time as a volunteer social 
worker in Baltimore’s back alleys. As 
the Baltimore Sun puts it: she “decid 
ed she needed professional training to 
cope with the immensity of slums . . eg 

Before working with CPHA, she was 
executive secretary of the Maryland 
Fair Rent Commission, a state agency 
that had as its purpose the control 
of rents by voluntary means. Later 
she worked in the rent division of 
OPA. Earlier, she was with the depart 
nent of welfare and a medical social 
worker at the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
tor two years. 


New Campaign 

In accepting the Hearn Award, Miss 
Morton took the occasion to start an- 
other campaign: one of urging social 
workers to go into the field of better 
housing and neighborhood improve 
ment. She said: 

“I do not want to give you the im 
pression that jobs in this type of com 
munity social action are easy to find. 
They are not, as generally the com 
munity does not think of social work- 
ers as having special skills for this 
work. Many times you have to build 
up your own job. Once it has been 
built up, especially if it is in a con 
troversial field, it never stays built up. 
It can be eliminated over night unless 
there is constant diligence. 

“You probably are saying: if the 
job is so uncertain and if it has long 
hours and low pay, why do you en 
courage social workers to go into the 
work. The reason is that we social 
workers are doing a wonderful job in 
rehabilitation work. We know bad 
conditions in our communities. We 
can not say that we have done enough 
to try to prevent the conditions and 
circumstances with which we deal. We 
can do a lot more. We have the skills 
to make a tremendous contribution to 
building up the volunteer citizens 
groups pressing for reforms in different 
aspects of our democratic way of life. 

“Believe me, although the work is 
hard and the hours long, if you can 
actually make life happier for a large 
number of people by securing housing 
for them with light and air instead 
of rats and darkness, the compensations 
of this type of work are immeasurable.” 
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LACK OF MANAGEMENT INSPECTION 
PROCEDURE FORCES PUBLIC PROBE 

Failure of a housing authority to fol- 
low a strict procedure of annual man- 
agement and maintenance inspection of 
all units in its program brought recent 
front-page newspaper headlines and a 
city council resolution for the investiga 
tion of the agency's entire operation. 

The newspaper publicity occurred 
when an injury required a doctor to 
go into a unit that had been barred to 
management entrance by the tenants 
for more than a half dozen years. Ver- 
min, years-old dirt, and a complete ab- 
sence of housekeeping care gave the 
newspapers a series of horror pictures 
captioned with statements about “slums 
in public housing.” 

Resultant discussion in the city coun- 
cil of the housing authority’s adminis- 
trative and management practices end- 
ed up with a resolution calling upon 
the city manager to name an investigat- 
ing board to conduct a review of its 
entire operation. Seven leading citi- 
zens were immediately appointed to do 
the job. The city manager’s view of the 
weaknesses of the authority were cited 
as: 

1—Lack of a definite written tenant 
selection policy and records that can 
be open to the public 

2—Absence of “technically qualified” 
personnel to handle planning and con- 
struction responsibilities 

3—Absence of trained social workers 
or tenant selection personnel and the 
absence of a “proper” tenant relations 
policy 

4—Lack of a sound personnel policy 

Good examples of management pro 
cedures designed to prevent “slums in 
public housing” via regular unit in- 
spection are to be featured in the June 
Journat oF Housine from the housing 
authorities in Los Angeles, Baltimore, 
and Pittsburgh. 


BANK, REALTY FIRM, SIX OTHERS 
INDICTED IN Gi HOUSING FRAUD 
Conspiracies between compliance in- 
spectors of the Veterans Administra- 
tion, bank officers, city building officials, 
real estate and homebuilding firms 
were the basis on which a United 
States district court last month ar- 
raigned a bank, a realty company, and 
six individuals for their alleged at- 
tempt to defraud the federal govern- 
ment in the building, selling, and fi- 
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nancing of homes to war veterans un- 
der the GI bill of rights. The counts 
on which the conspiracy charges were 
based ranged from falsified papers as 
to the selling prices of properties and 
the amounts of original and monthly 
payments—to construction detects of 
all types, although certificates of com 
pliance with VA standards were on file. 
To perpetuate the alleged series of 


and agreements between banker, build 
er, and VA and city inspectors could 
have assured success thus the con 


spiracy charges. 


MAYOR AND HOUSING CHAIRMAN 
SEEK TO DEFRAUD AUTHORITY 


In negotiations for an outlying site 
for a new housing project that would 
require annexation to the city to be 
acceptable, the mayor of the city in 
volved sought a “payment” from the 
housing authority in order to get the 
annexation through the city council. 
Through a series of involved financial 
proceedings, carried on between the 
mayor (an ex officio member of the 
authority's commission), the author 
ity’s chairman, and a real estate broker, 
sums of money or transactions involv 
ing sums of money ranging from al 
most $40,000 to $500 were traced back 
into the hands of the three men in 
plenty of time to recover all funds for 
the authority. The authority's execu 
tive director was the key man in un 
raveling the “plot” in the face of 
threats of the loss of his position if 
the chairman were exposed. A citizens 
group entered the picture to have the 
mayor removed from his office and 
federal officials took on the job of re- 
moving the authority personnel in 
volved. 


INADEQUATE INSPECTIONS CAUSE 
VETERANS HOUSING DAMAGE, LOSS 


Damage during the Miami hurricane 
last fall to houses financed with VA 
guaranteed loans and FHA insured 
mortgages was of such a nature and 
occurred to such a large extent that 
an investigation by the Senate Commit 
tee on Banking and Currency was 
made in December (see report of inves 
tigation, listed on page 177). The fol 
lowing is a quotation from the report: 

“Tt is beyond question that, if ade- 
quate and proper inspections had been 
made by FHA, VA, or the local muni- 


cipal or county authorities, many of the 
defects observed in our survey and 
other surveys would have been pre 
vented in the first instance or would 
have been discovered and corrected. ... 
We recommend that the VA immed 
iately review their panel of appraisers 
in this area and remove from this panel 
those appraisers who . . . must have 
neglected entirely to inspect the homes 
which they approved. .. . It also would 
afford additional protection to home 
owners if the local municipalities and 
county governments would provide 


more frequent and rigid Inspections.” 


TENANT SELECTION INVESTIGATED, 
POLITICAL INFLUENCE CHARGED 


“Take . . . public housing tenant 
that’s the 
recommendation of a citizens group 


selection out of politics” 


with reference to the operations of its 
local housing authority. Longstanding 
charges that the authority's tenant selec 
tion policies were politically influenced 
got public notice in city council hear 
ings and then went under investigation 
by the citizens committee. The com 
mittee studied the problem and came 
forward with this statement: 

“First, the number of applications 
is far in excess of the number of avail 
able apartments. Secondly, under the 
present system there are tremendous 
political pressures exerted on members 
of the authority.” 

The present methods of the authority 
were stated to include vertification of 
applicants’ current housing accommoda 
tions, income, veterans status—with “an 
attempt” made to apply a score based 
on the need for housing. The citizens 
group report states: “All during this 
process pressure is being brought upon 
the authority in the interests of literal 
ly thousands of cases.” 

The citizens group recommends that 
the tenant selection function be turned 
over to a citizens advisory board, with 
applications identified by number only. 
Applications would be “scored” by each 
member of the board on a rating basis 
from zero to five, with score sheets 
tabulated at the end of each meeting 
of the board and an aggregate sheet 
presented to the authority's commis 
sioners, with the top-score applications 
to be assigned to vacancies. 


TWO YEAR PRISON SENTENCE 
FOR PROJECT EMBEZZLEMENT 

A former employee of the Public 
Housing Administration at one of its 
directly managed housing projects was 
sentenced late last year to a two-year 
prison term for having embezzled al 
most $3000 from housing project funds. 
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WOODBURY, ISAACS LECTURE 
ON CITY PLANNING AT HARVARD 
The department of regional planning 
of Harvard University has as visiting 
lecturer on city planning for the 
remainder of the current academic year 
Reginald R. Isaacs and Coleman Wood- 
bury, both of Chicago. 


Mr. Isaacs, director of the planning 
staff of Michael Reese Hospital in Chi- 
cago, is conducting a_ collaborative 
problem on the redevelopment of the 
south side of Chicago. Students of 
planning, architecture, and landscape 
architecture are taking part. 


Mr. Woodbury, director of the Urban 
Redevelopment Study, former executive 
director of NAHO, and former vice- 
chairman of the Chicago Housing 
Authority, is conducting a student 
problem on relocation of industry in 
urban areas. 


Consultants on the problem on which 
Mr. Isaacs is working are Walter H. 
Blucher, executive director, American 
Society of Planning Officials; and 
Louis Wirth, professor of sociology at 
the University of Chicago. Assisting 
critics are Morris H. Hirsch, executive 
director, South Side Planning Board, 
Chicago; John Kausal of Pace Associ- 
ates, Chicago architects; John T. Black, 
architect on the Michael Reese Hospital 
planning staff; Ira Bach, executive di- 
rector, and James Murphy, director 
of development, Chicago Land 
Clearance Commission; Garrett Eckbo, 
landscape architect, San Francisco; 
Serge Chermayeff, director of the In- 
stitute of Design, Chicago; Ferd Kra- 
mer, president of Draper and Kramer, 
Inc., Chicago realtors; Otto Nelson, 
vice-president for housing of the New 
York Life Insurance Company; John 
Root of the architectural firm of Hola- 
bird, Root and Burgee, Chicago. 


GUIDE TO RESEARCH PROJECTS 
BEING COMPILED BY BRAB 


A directory of housing research 
activities now going on in the country 
is being compiled by the Building 
Research Advisory Board for the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency. Ques- 
tionnaires are being mailed to some 
900 organizations seeking information 
on what housing research programs 
are under way, the personnel used, 
facilities, specialization, experience, and 
scope of operations. 

Results of the questionnaire survey 
(Continued column one, page 166) 
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Box Score 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 





PROGRAM RESERVATIONS APPROVED FOR NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 
(As of April 6, 1951) 
Applications Units States 


836 318,990 441 


1Includes 39 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. 
Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





PRELIMINARY LOANS REQUESTED AND APPROVED FOR 
NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 
(As of April 6, 1951) 
Approved by 


Requested President 
Localities 822 740 
Units 315,461 297,688 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





COOPERATION AGREEMENTS APPROVED BY PHA 
(As of April 6, 1951) 
Number Units 


671 276,707 
Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





APPROVED LOAN AND ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS CONTRACTS 
(As of April 6, 1951) 


Units Projects Localities 
122,734 561 346 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





PROGRESS OF PROJECTS 
(As of April 6, 1951) 


Site Approved Construction Started—Units 





933 34.348 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





RURAL NONFARM HOUSING 
(As of April 6, 1951) 





Applications 206 

Approved Units 
Reservations 147 9370 
Preliminary Loans 113 
Cooperation Agreements 102 8110 
Annual Contributions Contracts 15 4257 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





PROGRESS UNDER TITLE | (URBAN REDEVELOPMENT) 
(As of April 20, 1951) 


Capital Grant Preliminary Final 
Reservations Advances Advances 
Cities 218 97 9 
Amount $174,904,093 $2,815,425 $918,238 
Source: HHFA 








FARM HOUSING 
(As of March 31, 1951) 


Borrowers Borrowers 
Applications Amount of Whose Work Whose Work 
Approved Approved Loans Is Under Way Is Complete 
7757 $34,890,390 4491 1879 


Source: Farmers Home Administration 
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NEW YORK STATE 


gives housing aid to lower middle income families 


After World War II many areas of 
this country were faced with a di- 
lemma in housing of a type that had 
never before confronted so large a 
group of people, those of middle in- 
come. For families of low income, 
some help was available through state 
and city aid—and since 1949, via the 
federal government. The state of 
New York, for instance, has a 735 
million dollar slum clearance and pub- 
lic housing loan fund with which 
housing projects have been and are 
being built throughout the state to 
rent for less than $9.00 per room 
monthly, made possible by permissive 
cash subsidies from the state up to 
25 million dollars annually. As to high- 
er income families, private developers 
have been building for them at a 
volume surpassing all previous records. 


No Man’s Land 

Yet here in New York, we were 
aware that there was a vast and grow- 
ing mass of families that were in a 
housing “no man’s land”—with in- 
comes too large to be eligible for low- 
rent public housing and not large 
enough to meet the prices charged for 
new speculative private construction. 
Vagaries of rent control had slowed to 
a trickle the filtering down process 
that had formerly made moderate 
rental housing available to this in- 
between group—families in controlled 
housing tended largely to keep it. 
Families, largely veteran, in the middle 
income group, namely those who were 
inmigrant, newly formed, reunited, 
seeking to leave their in-laws or other- 
wise “undouble,” had nowhere, liter- 
ally, to live. We found ourselves 
spending almost 70 million dollars in 
rushing the construction of temporary 
emergency housing shelters, converted 
from barracks and other types of struc- 
tures such as abandoned schools, hos- 
pitals, and other buildings, to house 
in a few short months thousands of 
homeless veterans, their wives and 
children. This type program included 
providing housing facilities at our col- 
leges. 


New York’s Solution 


How to meet on a non-emergency 
basis the housing need of this large 
segment of our population was, and 
still is, a problem facing many cities 
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HERMAN T. STICHMAN 
New York State Commissioner 
of Housing 





of the nation with increasing intensity 
and for which we in New York sought 
to find a solution. We believe we 
have found it. Our program is de- 
signed to develop good homes at 
monthly costs within the means of 
lower middle income families and to 
help stabilize the homebuilding in- 
dustry, for it fosters continuous build- 
ing of housing and steady employment 
of building trades workers. 


Basic Law 


The basis for our moderate cost 
housing program is our limited divi- 
dend housing law, adopted by the state 
legislature in 1926. It has since been 
incorporated in the state’s public hous- 
ing law following the revision of the 
state constitution in 1938. 

While 11 limited dividend hous- 
ing projects for some 5800 families 
were built in the late 20’s and early 
30’s following the original enactment 
of the law, there was a lull in the late 
30's that continued through the war 
years. We decided to reactivate the 
building of limited dividend housing 
on a laboratory basis so that we could 
accurately determine the true cost of 
postwar privately financed housing 
when it was stripped of all speculative 
practices. 

A housing company formed under 
this law can charge only moderate 
rentals, subject to the approval of the 
commissioner of housing, its return be- 
ing limited to no more than 6 per cent 
of its investment. In return, the com- 
pany is granted exemption from all 
state taxes and fees and can apply to 
the municipality where it intends to 
build for tax exemption for a specific 
period on the value of the improve- 
ments to be built, i.c., the new homes. 
The company must, however, pay 
taxes on the value of the property as 
it existed before the project was de- 
veloped. So there is no loss of exist- 
ing tax income to the municipality. 
The commissioner of housing must, 
among many other things, see that the 
plan for the housing is financially 


sound and that the developers are 
capable of undertaking such a project. 
There is also supervision by the State 
Division of Housing of planning and 
construction details and, after the proj- 
ect is completed, the company must 
submit periodically its operating and 
financial statements to the commis- 
sioner for his review and approval. 

In the development of projects under 
the new program, the commissioner 
has also specified profit limitations on 
the part of the builders to make certain 
that such housing is produced most 
efficiently and economically. Legiti- 
mate but not excessive profits are per- 
mitted in order to encourage the best 
type of private initiative. The hous- 
ing is privately financed and receives 
no cash subsidy or loan funds what- 
soever from the state or from any 
other governmental unit. The state 
and municipal tax exemptions give 
such projects a preferred position that 
encourages private investment at a 
lower rate of return than would other- 
wise be possible. Both rental and co- 
operatively owned housing can be de- 
veloped under this law, the initial 
equity being raised in the latter case 
by down payments of individuals in 
the form of stock purchases in a co- 
operative corporation. 


First Project 


The first project developed under our 
new program was Bell Park Gardens 
in Queens, New York, a cooperative 
housing project for 800 veterans fami- 
lies. We found the most progressive 
segments of the homebuilding indus- 
try anxious to join in our experiment. 
We received pledges from labor of 
maximum productivity. Builders who 
saw an opportunity to help stabilize 
the industry agreed to limit their profits 
to a maximum of 7, per cent of con- 
struction costs sharing all profits be- 
tween 54% and 7% per cent with the 
cooperators. Bankers agreed to finance 
mortgages at the reasonable rate of 
interest of 34 per cent, which was 
about one half a point below the 
general market. The Federal Housing 
Administration, which issued the mort- 
gage insurance, was most cooperative 
and we received similar cooperation 
from the many municipal officials 

(Continued on page 164) 
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whose help was vital to the success of 
the program. 

The veteran cooperators had made 
original down payments of approxi- 
mately $240 per room. Their monthly 
carrying charges, including amortiza- 
tion, interest, taxes on the land, full 
maintenance and operation amounts to 
an average of $14.09 per room. Despite 
the high postwar costs of labor and 
materials, Bell Park Gardens was con 
structed at a saving of more than 10 
per cent of the originally 
figured. More than $900,000 was saved 
for the cooperators by the profit limi- 
inserted in the build- 
ers’ contract, by the productivity of the 
workers on the job, the efficiency of 
the contractors, and the supervision 


cost as 


tation clause 


exercised by the division of housing. 
This saving was used to provide ad- 
ditional improvements and to pay off 
part of the mortgage, thereby reduc- 
ing the carrying charges, which were 
unusually low in the first instance, and 
to increase the working capital of the 
cooperative housing company. 

Bell Park Gardens has been fully 
occupied since its completion over a 
year and a half ago. 

Additional Projects 

Many other such lower middle in- 
come housing projects are in various 
stages of development under our pro 
gram, as noted below. 

1—Another 850-apartment coopera 
tive for Bell Park Manor 
Terrace, is nearing completion and will 


veterans, 


be occupied this summer. 

2—Under the sponsorship of the 
joint industry board of the electrical 
industry in New York City, composed 
of representatives of Local 3 of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, AFL, and of electrical con- 








tractors who employ these workers, a 
214l-apartment garden-type housing 
development is being built. 

3—The AFL Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters Union is planning a similar 
project consisting of about 290 apart- 
3rooklyn. 

4—The Amalgamated Housing Cor- 
poration, with ties to the Amalga 
mated Clothing Workers, is complet- 
ing a postwar addition of about 800 


ments in 


new apartments. 
The Families Served 


What kind of people are moving 
into these new apartments? Here are 
a few typical case histories of the 
troubles of moderate income families 
up to the time they moved into their 
own new homes under the limited divi 


dend housing program. 


Case History 1—The E. H.'s were 
while H. was in the Army. 


trom overseas duty, they 


married 
After his return 
lived with his par 
ents in a crowded four-room apartment with 
tour other 


adults After several month 
there, the H.'s moved into a_ hotel room 
which cost them $100 a month—which they 
couldn’t afford. After their daughter wa 


born, they had to leave the hotel because 


of the lack of facilities for taking care of an 


infant, as well as the excessive cost. The 


then obtained quarters in a quonset hut 
emergency project in New York City. In 
the two years they occupied the quonset 
hut, Mrs. H. and the baby were both sick 
every winter. “It was drafty and damp all 


doctor said that was the 


illnesses,” Mrs. H. 


the time and _ the 
primary reason for our 
explained. 


» y a 

S never had had 

Married 

Army, 

their in-laws in a 
like the 


housing but 


Case History 2—The P. S 


a home they could call their own. 


oon after S. was discharged from. the 


they had lived with 


crowded apartment Their income, 


others, was too high tor public 


not enough to meet 


speculative demand 


Case History 3—The R. A.’s were 
before he went into the service. 
When Mrs. A.’s 


came to live with 


married 
They have 
three children. father died, 
them in a 

When A, 


family and mother 


her mother 


three-room basement apartment. 


went into the service, his 


remained in the basement apartment. 


damp, 


in-law 
The three 


rooms were small, dark, 


} 
living 
to keep 


bed 


wa cold in the winter. The 


room had to be closed oft in order 


me heat in the kitchen and the one 


room. When A turned trom the service, 


while 
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Army Au Cory Mr 
through training camps in the yuth. 
was born in Texas. After 


to New York 


famil were forced to 


bana 
Their first daug! 
his discharge returned 


Cit He and _ his 





move into his mother’s tour-room aj 


in the Bronx. The apartment, now unbear 


rowded, housed five adults and 


including the A new born 


McL. was married just 
World War Il. Mrs 


train 


Case History 5—] 
after the outbre ik of 
McL. followed her 
ing period in the 
After the 
McL. 


husband during his 


United States Coast Guard. 


birth of their daughter, Mrs. 


able to find 


returned h ITC ana was 


only one room to house herself and her baby. 


When McL. returned from service, the tamil 
, 


was temporarily broken up, the parents at 


in aunt home whilk the daughter wa put 


, ' | 
ul it her grandmother 


Why Program “Works” 


Our program proves that housing 


can be built at moderate cost, year 


in and year out, in lean times as well 
as in boom years, if costs are watched 
The 


and profits are not excessive. 


FINANCING PLAN FOR 100 UNITS OF OPERATING BUDGET FOR NEW YORK STATE 
d 4 AL ¥ Ji Ne y | eo . —_~<_ shied r 
; , , ; Te $14.69 PER ROOM RENTAL HOUSING 
NEW YORK LIMITED PROFIT HOUSING ‘ . hee : , - 
nnual nterest anc mortuuzation it wigage 
Distribution of Number of (Level debt service: term 34% years, interest at 
Apartments Rental Rooms 3 per cent) $35,821.00 
10-—3 rooms 35 FHA Insurance Fee 3,582.00 
75—4'% rooms 337 | Maintenance and Operations (including heat, hot 
15—5'% rooms 8? | } water, all repairs, redecorating, et but not 
; ai wae aut gletncdin’...a08 $669 6730.0 
100 455 | —— ga an ctr it x ( “ As ut 
| Replacement Reserve (405 x $8) 5,240.00 
Costs | } Real Estate Taxes on Land ($20,000 (@ 5 .40) SsUU0.00 
Land Cost $ 34,000.00 | Interest and Amortization of Income Debenture 
Construction Cost and Incidentals 921,500.00 (Term 50 years, interest at 3 per cent. Factor 
— . “ee ef | 0389) 8,367.00 
Tora Cost $ 955,500.00 : A 
6 per cent Dividend on Stock 1.440.00 
: ; nd 
Financing | 3 per cent Contingency Reserve 2,400.00 
; — - | ToraL ANNUAL EXPENSES $82,380.00 
ast he 34% years—> /2 per cent) > 716,415.00 Minus Garage Income (30 @ 36 per mont! ) 2,160.00 
Equity Require 239,085.00 = | ; — 
Sale f Stock (240 hares @ $100 $24,000.00 | Net ANNuaL EXPenses 990,220.00 
oe oe ° os 3 | Average rent per rental room per month 14.69 
Income Debentures (3 per cent 
self-liquidating, $100 denomina- <a , 
; q a , x a1© Nee *405 construction rooms at $66 cost, based on recent New 
tion, term 25 years) 215,085.00 , 
York operating experience. 
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partial tax exemption is not the key; 
it is merely an aid in the experiment. 
Most of the savings come from the 
other factors and they can be applied 
to a non-tax exempt program as well. 
Of course, no community can afford 
too much tax exemption. 

As a concrete illustration of how this 
program works, let us assume that a 
community of some 15,000 population, 
containing a number of industries 
whose workers are not eligible for pub- 
lic housing, lacks sufficient accommo- 
dations in the lower middle rental 
range. Let us also assume that this 
community has determined it needs 
approximately 100 dwelling units to 
meet the need. These units must be 
modern; they must contain well 
equipped facilities; the entire develop 
ment must conform to the building 
pattern of a smaller community, which 
probably means two-story buildings at 
the most; the housing must be in a 
residential section of the city, near 
employment, transportation, schools, 
shopping, and other such community 
facilities. 


Hypothetical Case 


The five major industries decide that 
since they employ the men who need 
housing, they are going to take the 
initiative in developing a nonprofit 
rental housing project for 100 fami- 
lies. They select an experienced in 
dividual to head up the work and to 
confer with state and municipal of- 
ficials. It is their intention to supply 
the financial working capital on a 
pro-rata basis. They form a housing 
company consisting of representatives 
of each of the firms, of prospective 
tenants and possibly of veterans, the 
local chamber of commerce, and other 
interested groups. 

A site is selected with primary con- 
sideration given to factors of terrain, 
accessibility, and neighborhood charac 
teristics. In keeping with the develop- 
ment of the community, the project 
will consist of two-story brick veneer BELL PARK MANOR-TERRACE—Second State-aided Veterans Cooperative 
row houses. The purchase of a six- 
acre site will allow less than 20 per 





cent coverage, which, assuming the 
project will house some 400 persons, 
calls for a population density of ap- 
proximately 67 to an acre. This density 
may compare favorably with that of 
other housing developments of a like 
nature and maintains the open spaces 
so desirable in a residential commu- 
nity. 

The project itself will contain play, 
garden, and parking areas, it will have 
central laundry facilities, space for bai Ds 

(Continued column one, page 166) ELECTCHESTER—State-aided Electrical Workers Cooperative 
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NEW YORK STATE— 
(Continued from page 165) 
management, and perhaps a commu- 
nity room. 

An illustrative financial plan with 
an FHA insured mortgage would be 
approximately as shown in the box 
on page 164. 

In the development of any such 
project as is described above, we at 
the State Division of Housing supply 
guidance with respect to site selection, 
architectural planning, the financial 
schedules, minimum standards, and the 
many other aids needed to develop 
such housing. We have available for 
distribution a booklet that gives de- 
tails of our limited dividend housing 
program. 

Needed: Variety of Aids 

No single plan for housing, whether 
publicly or privately financed, for any 
particular portion of our population 
will by itself provide the full solution 
to our great housing problems. But a 
variety of plans may approach the 
solution, especially when both govern- 
ment and private resources are given 
equal opportunity to help meet the 
need. Just as there is an area in our 
housing economy that can be met only 
through government financing, such as 
our slum clearance and public housing 
program, and just as there is an area 
where private enterprise can act un- 
aided, so there is a large middle area 
where private enterprise should be en- 
couraged to seek the aid of government 
when it is needed for the well-being 
of our people. We have found that 
limited dividend housing offers an ef- 
fective method to help solve the hous- 
ing problem of lower middle income 
families in our state. 








NEWS NOTES— 
(Continued from page 162) 
will be published by the division of 
housing research of HHFA later this 
year. 

The phrase “housing research” is 
defined in its broadest sense for pur- 
poses of the survey, William H. 
Scheick, BRAB executive director, said. 
It includes investigations in the social 
sciences as well as the physical sciences, 
and ranges from analyses of family 
living habits and relation between 
family income and housing, to the 
strictly technological study of materials, 
designs, and methods in home building. 

The questionnaire is being sent to 
educational institutions, commercial 
laboratories, professional societies, trade 
associations, and others. 

“This survey is a basic step toward 
(Continued column one, page 170) 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 

1951 1950 

March 93,000 117.300 
First 3 months 260.000 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1951 1950 

March $ 883,000,000 $ 769,000,000 

First 3 months 2,662,000,000 2,289,000,000 

Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 


RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 


(Total two- and multi-family) 

















March First three March First three 

1951 months 1951 1950 months 1950 
Number 17,500 49,900 21,900 52,900 
Per cent to total 18.8 19.2 18.7 19.0 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 


March First three March First three 

1951 months 1951 1950 months 1950 
Private 89,700* 249,300* 116.000 276,100 ” 
Public 3,300* 10,700* 1.300 2.800 
Total 93,000 260,000 117.300 278.900 


*Preliminary estimates by HHFA 


URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING STARTED | 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 











March First three March First three 

195] months 195] 1950 months 1950 
Urban 57.400 161,100 68,600 167,800 
Rural nonfarm 35,600 98,900 48.700 111,100 
Total 93,000 260,000 117,300 278.900 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 





1951 1950 
February 213,261 200,725 
First 2 months 448,217 405,553 


During February, FHA mortgage insurance under Title I, Section 8, Title II (203), 
and Title VI (603) was written on 23,601 loans, covering 24,602 units, including 
603-610 and 611 in I- to 4-family structures. Also during February, a total of 
44,873 GI home loans was guaranteed by the Veterans Administration. Of these, 
37,448 loans were secured by first mortgages. 

Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
Administration, Veterans Administration 


DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1951 1950 
$1,182,753,000 
$2,513,836,000 





$1.003,090,000 
$2,027 ,090,000 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board 


February 


First 2 months 











LARGE-SCALE PROJECT HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles Il, VI, and VIII) 
First three First three 
months 1951 March 1950 months 1950 
Number of projects 44 137 150 352 
Dwelling units 7,629 18,063 13,098 29,975 
Dollar amount $6 1,647,000 $140,142,000 $96,778,327 $219,356,000 
Source: Federal Housing Administration 





AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 


(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 





1951 1950 
February $2.155 $1.988 
First 2 months average $2.146 $1.982 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1926 = 100) 





1951 1950 
March 228.5 194.2 
First 3 months average 227.6 192.9 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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PUERTO RICO 


has new approach to low-cost rural housing problem 


In Puerto Rico, as elsewhere, the 
rural housing problem has never com- 
manded attention in proportion to its 
magnitude. Government development 
programs, with rare exceptions, have 
overlooked rural housing—perhaps tak- 
ing it for granted that if general eco- 
nomic conditions were to improve, 
housing would take care of itself. Re 
sults have usually fallen short of ex- 
pectations. 

There are good reasons for this lag. 
The rural population in Puerto Rico 
is composed mostly of landless farm 
laborers who live as squatters (agre- 
gados) on large farms and in houses 
provided by the landlord.? There is 
no incentive for home improvement 
under this type of arrangement. In 
fact, self-defeatism thrives under such 
circumstances. 


The Houses 


The most rural 
house is one consisting of three rooms, 


usually a small living room, used also 


common type of 


1Up to June 30, 1950, the Social Pro 
grams Administration was one of the two 
operating agencies under the Land Authorit 
of Puerto Rico. The other covers the com 
mercial phase of the program. After the 
above date, S.P.A. was transferred to th 


LUIS RIVERA-SANTOS 
Executive Director, Soctal Programs 
{dministration, Land Authority of 
Puerto Rico! 


as a dining room, a bedroom, and 
kitchen. Two-thirds of the rural fami 
lies live under crowded conditions with 
more than two persons to a room. 
Most of the houses have wood floors 
and wood walls. The remainder, the 
bohio, have walls and roof made of 
straw. Most of these houses are far 
from rainproof and do not offer any 
protection against the common tropi 
cal hurricanes. 

It has been stated that 61.4 per cent 
of all rural families live in houses only 
about 15 by 15 feet in dimension—or 
smaller.* Undoubtedly most of these 
families live in houses unfit for human 
occupancy. 

In terms of accessibility to highways, 
trading other 


centers, schools, and 


services, rural 
families are at a great disadvantage be 


cause of the 


a large proportion ol 
scattered pattern that 
rural settlement follows. This condition 
is a great handicap to the improve 
ment of the health habits, education, 
social contacts, and interest in self 
development of these families. Most 
of them obtain 


streams, rivers, and surface wells. A 
bare subsistence level of existence com 
pletes the background for a “shack” 
pattern of rural housing. 


It is in this general setting that 


about 75,000 families are still trying 
to make a living. 


The Law 


The Land Law of Puerto Rico, ap- 
proved on April 12, 1941, has been 
the instrument of greatest consequence 
in releasing farm workers from their 
* Part of its history 


making “Statement of Motives” reads 


forgotten status. 


“It is also an integral part of the 
moral purpose and the aim of dignity 
and economic freedom embodied in the 
public policy of the Legislature, to 
furnish the means whereby the social 
class of agregados, or that is, of agri 
cultural laborers enslaved through the 
fact that they are not the owners of 
have their 
from 


even the lot where they 
Puerto 
Rico; and to that end the Legislature 
states the fundamental human right of 
all the human beings who live exclu 
sively by the tilling of the soil, to be 


homes, will disappear 


the owners of at least a piece of that 
land which they may use to erect 
thereon, in the full enjoyment of the 








Departm« nt of Agriculture and Commerce. water irom ws * Before the Land Law of 1941, the Puerto 
~ As of June 30, 1949, the total number of Rico Homestead Commission. established in 
squatters (agregados) was estimated at 74,652 Page 50, “Patterns of Living in Puerto 1921, created 2233 subsistence homesteads 
families. The total number of rural families Rican Famili by Lydia ]. Roberts and R The Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administra 
living in completely inadequate dwellings has L. Stefani. 1949. The University of Puerto tion, established in 1935, created 10,151 sub 
been estimated at 113,000. Rico, Rio Piedras. istence homestead 
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inviolability guaranteed by law for the 
homestead of the citizen, their own 
homes, thereby delivering them from 
coercion and leaving them free to sell 
their labor through fair and equitable 
bargaining.” 

The Land Law represents an effort 
on the part of the 
help low-income rural families. Under 
the terms of the act, land held by cor 
porations in violation of the 500-acre 
limitation act (United States Congress 
Joint Resolution No. 23, approved May 
1, 1900) is bought by the 
ment through a 
mentality: The 
Puerto Rico. 


government to 


govern 
government instru 
Land Authority of 
Lands so acquired are 
used in the development of three pro 
grams that are the backbone of the 
agrarian reform: (1) proportional 
profit farms, (2) family type farms, 
and (3) the rural 
gram, or Title V. 


resettlement pro 


The Law In Operation 


The Social Administra 
tion is the government agency intrusted 
with the technical and administrative 
responsibility for the resettlement of 
squatters (agregados) in rural commu- 
nities. Under this program, which is 
the one we are concerned with in the 
present story, small parcels of land 
varying in size from one-fourth of an 
acre to three acres, are alloted to land 
less farm workers. The parcel is in- 
tended to provide a site for the home 
and enough free space for some do- 
mestic animals and for growing some 


Programs 


food crops. The land is purchased, sub- 
divided, and ceded in usufruct. 

Over 20,000 families have already 
been resettled in 165 rural communi- 
ties, thereby remaking the scattered 
pattern of rural settlement existing in 
Puerto Rico. The rural communities 
or villages so organized run from 100 
to 500 families. They are designed 
following the most progressive prin- 
ciples in rural community planning. 
The design provides for the future 
establishment of such services and 
facilities as schools, health  cen- 
ters, parks, consumers’ cooperatives, 
churches, etc. The subdivision con- 
templates the most economic means 
for providing streets, water, and elec- 
tric facilities. In general, the new com- 
munities are intended to provide the 
socio-economic climate and the right 
physical setting for an over-all improve- 
ment program at the lowest possible 
costs. 

However, a good site, an adequate 
design, and an extensive program of re- 
settlement, regardless of how desirable 
they may be, are not the main objec- 
tives of the program. This program is 
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BLOCK MAKING MACHINE 


Concrete blocks for the ‘‘self-help’’ 
housing going up in Puerto Rico are made 
on the above type machine, operated by 
the prospective home owners. Unskilled 
laborers learn to use the machines effi- 
ciently after only short training periods. 





one of Puerto Rico’s strongholds in 
its all-out struggle for a higher standard 
of living. 

The program is recruiting the agri- 
cultural worker himself for this unique 
Social Programs Ad- 
ministration is approaching the prob 
lems of this underprivileged group on 


crusade. The 


a very realistic basis: that government 
alone following the traditional meth- 
ods, will not be able to cope with the 
problems of the rural areas even under 
the most optimistic long-term plan. A 
sense of realism makes us think that 
if rural life is to be effectively im- 
proved, it will depend to a large ex- 
tent on the rural families themselves. 
This approach both a 
necessity, because of economic con 


constitutes 


ditions, and a desirable training school 
for democratic action at a level where 
the common methods of education are 
likely to be found at fault. 


The “Self-Help” Approach 

Consistent with this basic philoso- 
phy, the Social Adminis- 
tration has endeavored to try, on a 
large scale, and under proper leader- 
ship, the secular methods of mutual 
aid and self-help. In spite of the uni- 
versality of these principles, their ap- 
plication as an institutional approach 
to the problems of low-income families 
has been unusual. After some success- 
ful experience in rural housing, organ- 
izing consumers’ cooperatives, provid- 
ing drinking water at low cost, and 
general physical improvements in a 
number of rural communities, we are 
wondering if, in this present program, 
we are not on the track of answering 


Programs 





many of the social and economic 
problems with which humanity has 
coped for generations—without any 
visible sign of success. Isolated, un- 
planned examples of mutual aid and 
self-help could be cited in every coun- 
try. But it is the planned, the pur- 
poseful organization of the community 
for direct action that gives special sig 
nificance to the “community action 
plan” sponsored by the Social Pro 
grams Administration in Puerto Rico. 

The rural 
spearhead of the plan in an area where 


housing program is a 


most difficulties are likely to be found. 
When 


laborers in 


operating with rural farm 
a housing program, like 
the one in progress in Puerto Rico, 
there are many and difficult problems: 
in the areas of training in needed skills, 
of human relations, sources of con- 
struction materials, transportation, low 
cost supervision, action in 
the group (since the work is hard and 
takes a long time), timing of work 
(so that the family can earn a living 
at the same time that the project is 


in progress )—and, above all, financing, 


unity of 


for, regardless of how low the cost 
of $300 may 
block house, it is a 
very large sum for any farm worker 


seem for a_ reinforced 


concrete very, 
in tropical areas. 


Experimental Approach 


The program has been started on 
an experimental basis as a method of 
discovering and _ developing _ tech- 
niques for efficient and effective group 
It is expected that eventually 
a set of working principles of general 
application and permanent value will 


action. 


evolve. 

In the experimental project, rural 
families, already resettled in rural com- 
munities, are organized in groups of 
from 12 to 15 families. After the group 
is selected, a few study and discussion 
meetings are held in order to develop 
a proper understanding of the pro 
gram among the families and to cre- 
ate the proper climate for the hard 
work to come. Our first experience 
points out clearly that the development 
of a proper attitude is the only re 
liable basis for the continuous effort 
necessary in a self-help housing proj 
ect. All phases of the program are 
covered during these sessions and at 
the same time the settlers are organ- 
ized in smaller groups in order to 
have a minimum of three men work- 
ing on the project daily—with everyone 
there on Sundays. 

The first step in actual construction 
consists in building a shed where the 
very simple and easily operated con- 
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crete block-making machine as _pic- 
tured on page 168 ($250 cost) can be 
installed and where cement and some 
other construction materials can be 
stored. Next, the heads of the fami- 
lies start to make the concrete blocks. 

At this Stage, government super- 
vision is at a minimum. No house is 
started until all the blocks necessary 
for the project are built. 

After sites for all houses are select- 
ed, the reinforced concrete foundations 
are built. A concrete mixer ($590 
cost) is used at this stage and also 
when the reinforced concrete slab is 
being built. 


Lessons of Experience 


Our experience with unskilled farm 
laborers for this work shows that, if 
the proper methods and_ techniques 
are used, the wholehearted coopera- 
tion and interest of the families can 
be secured and maintained through- 
out the time necessary to complete the 
project. Though the efficiency is 
necessarily low, there is enough ability 
to secure the rapid development of the 
skills needed for the successful com- 
pletion of the enterprise. 

In the experimental projects, one of 
12 and the other of 15 dwellings, the 
government through the Social Pro- 
grams Administration, provides all 
technical assistance and a loan to each 
family not to exceed $300 per house 
for construction materials. To secure 
lower costs, all construction materials 
are bought by the Social Programs 
Administration. The settlers, organ- 
ized in groups, provide all the labor 
required, plus any materials that may 
be used out of their present dwelling. 
It is expected that salvage materials 
will be enough for the construction of 
the kitchen and for the doors and, 
windows of the new house. The houses 
under construction consist of two bed- 
rooms, 8 feet 3 inches by 8 feet 3 
inches; one living-dining-bedroom 12 
feet by 8 feet 3 inches—plus a kitchen. 
All the house except the kitchen is 
made up of cement blocks with rein- 
forced concrete floor, reinforced con- 
crete roof, and reinforced concrete 
columns. A separate aluminum privy 
with concrete foundations is provided 
by the department of health. 

It is expected that new designs that 
will lower the cost of the house will 
be developed. The present design is be- 
ing used on the basis that a $300 direct 
capital investment is low enough for 
the type of dwelling being built. 

At the present time, studies on the 
amount that should be required as 
down payment, if any, and on a plan 
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NAHO Technical Section Starts 


NAHO’s newest “special interest” 
group—the Technical and Maintenance 
Section—is under way. Recruiting for 
membership has started, according to 
Rutcher Skagerberg, chairman of the 
Membership Committee, and all main 
tenance and technical personnel in the 
housing field are urged to join. 

Creation of the new section was 
formally implemented by amendment 
of the Association’s constitution at the 
1949 annual conference. In 1950, the 
section’s bylaws were accepted by the 
3oard of Governors and the following 
temporary officers appointed: Fred 
Kretschmar, Detroit, chairman; Ed 
ward E. Graham, Miami, vice-chair 
man; and Ralph L. Ingram, Washing 
ton, secretary. 


Why the Section? 

Main purpose of reforming the old 
Maintenance Committee into a new 
section is to achieve a larger member 
ship, so that the weight of as much 
technical knowledge as is available 
within NAHO can be brought to bear 
on improving standards and practices 
in the design, construction, and opera 
tion of public housing. Widened scope 
of the section will also permit research 
on special problems and publication 
of the results. The goal of the present 
membership drive, therefore, is to sign 
up all housing personnel who are either 
actively engaged in technical operation, 
maintenance, or design and construc- 
tion of housing; or who are adminis- 
tratively responsible for these func- 
tions; or who, as architects or engineers, 
have been involved in designing or 
building housing projects. 

Evidence of the ambitions of the 
Technical and Maintenance Section is 
found in its standing committees, which 
include an Executive Committee, Mem- 
bership Committee, Research Commit- 
tee, Publications Committee, and Infor- 
mation Exchange Committee. At 
present the Executive Committee is in 
process of formation, with the following 





for general repayment for a large- 
scale program are under way. On an 
experimental basis, a down payment 
of $40, in two installments, has been 
tried. We are proceeding on the as- 
sumption that the $300 investment 
by the government will be paid in 
full, in five to ten years, without in- 
terest. 

Our experience is very encouraging 
and we hope that this project will serve 
as a stimulus for further efforts to- 
wards higher living standards in rural 


areas. 


NAHO members invited to serve 
(those whose names are starred had 
accepted appointment at the time the 
JoURNAL went to press): Lester H., 
Anderson, Vancouver; *George O'Bry 
an Bailey, Washington; Charles W. 
Brant, Dayton; *Gilbert B. Carter, 
Denver; * J. L. Cousins, Detroit; G. J. 
Dever, Jr., Seattle; Victor Feuerstein, 
Portland, Oregon; Jay Dewey Harnish, 
Ontario, California; Syl T. Hidinger, 
Pittsburgh; *Raymond D. Holmes, Fall 
River; *C. S. Holt, Portsmouth, Vir 
ginia; *W. R. Johnson, Dallas; *W. F. 
Knop, Baltimore; *Ralph McMullen, 
Los Angeles; *Samuel E. Null, Mem 
phis; *W. J. Ruggaber, Savannah; 
*J]. Gilbert Scheib, New Orleans: 
*Howard D. Shaw, Chicago; and Emil 
L. Tramonte, Hartford. 
Maintenance “Exposition” 

Bylaws of the section also provide 
that special committees may be appoint 
ed from time to time. First such special 
committee named is the Exposition 
Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Charles J. Harris, currently at work 
on a Technical and Maintenance Ex 
position to be held at the NAHO 
annual conference in Washington in 
October. Authority maintenance staffs 
and the operations engineering branch 
of PHA are cooperating to provide 
a series of exhibits on installation and 
rehabilitation of grounds; rat control; 
care of buildings, including methods 
and equipment; mechanical problems, 
such as heating and corrosion control; 
maintenance equipment for patching 
roads and paving yards; dwelling unit 
equipment—with emphasis on refrig 
erators and how to rejuvenate them; 
a program of preventive maintenance 
developed by the Housing Authority 
of Baltimore City; and safety engineer 
ing. 





“GADGET” SHOW ... 

Special feature of the Technical 
and Maintenance Exposition to 
be held during NAHO’s 1951 an 
nual conference, as described 
above, will be a “Gadget Show.” 
Idea is to provide exhibit space 
for local authorities to put on dis 
play any device, material, system, 
machine, found useful in doing 
a job better, faster, cheaper. 
Write the details to Mr. Charles 
J. Harris at the National Capital 
Housing Authority, 1737 L 
Street, N.W., Washington 25, 
D. C. — and he'll make arrange 
ments for setting up a display. 
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NEWS NOTES— 

(Continued from page 166) 

further housing research progress,” 
Mr. Scheick said. “Publication of its 
results will help guide programming 
and collaboration by all institutions 
engaged in housing research in con 
nection with the national emergency 
and in striving 
housing objectives.” 


toward long-range 


SOUTHWEST RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
CONFERS ON HOUSE BUILDING 

The housebuilding industry heard 
itself described as “bogged down” and 
“inefficient” by speakers at the South- 
west Research Institute conference on 
housing held in Washington in mid- 
February. 
the conference, including architects, re- 
searchers, builders, and government of- 
ficials, agreed that builders must do a 
better job than they did in World War 
Il. 

Richard U. Ratcliff, director of re- 
search for the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, told the conference that 


Most of the delegates to 


the “number of dwellings which we 
shall finally build out of the allotted 
resources will be strongly influenced by 
the vigor with which we seek ways 
of saving materials and manpower and 
the extent to which we are able to 
raise the efficiency of production.” Dr. 
Ratcliff outlined the government's 
housing research program as one that 
includes (1) identification and analysis 
of points in house construction where 
there is the greatest promise of saving 
materials, manpower, and_transporta- 
tion; (2) development and testing of 
practical conservation methods; (3) 
preparation of construction standards 
that will save on materials and man- 
power; and (4) dissemination of the 
results and urging of builders to use 
them. 


BEMIS FOUNDATION SPONSORS 
HOUSING RESEARCH CONFERENCE 

Architects, planners, and representa- 
tives of industry in the housebuilding 
field at a conference on “Housing—A 
National Security,” looking for 
the answer to the waste of manpower 
and materials in housing during World 
War II came up with this answer: 
the best in modern research and inevit 
ably prefabricated mass-produced hous- 
es. 

The conference was called late in 
January by the Albert Farwell Bemis 
Foundation and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology school of archi- 
tecture and planning in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. The housing experts 
at the conference agreed that in the 
face of the steadily increasing housing 
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shortage and the vulnerability of con- 
gested cities to bomb attack, the “hand- 
made custom built” house will have 
to go. 

Panel discussions centered on the 
relationship of deployment of cities in 
time of war with housing problems, 
mobile housing as a means of meeting 
an emergency, wireless and _pipeless 
sanitary and energy facilities, and meet- 
ing the objectives of civilian defense 
through radial expressways and dwell- 
ing facilities that can be erected quick- 
ly. 


MODULAR COORDINATION SESSION 
URGES USE IN DEFENSE HOUSING 

Participants at a meeting in mid- 
February in New York of one of the 
sections of the American Standards As- 
sociation Committee A62 on Modular 
Coordination stressed the necessity for 
a campaign to emphasize the need for 
modular coordination in essential but 
non-military construction, such as hous- 
ing, in the present defense efforts. 

The project, known as the com- 
mittee for the coordination of dimen- 
sions of building materials and equip- 
ment, was organized in 1939 to develop 
and promote modular coordination as a 
means of raising construction efficiency 
and thereby lowering building costs. 

NAHO has been asked by M. Edwin 
Green, chairman of the committee, to 
appoint a permanent representative to 
the sectional committee. The project is 
sponsored by the American Institute of 
Architects, the Producers’ Council, and 
the National Association of Home 
Builders. The Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, as well as non-govern- 
ment agencies, is cooperating in studies 
on modular coordination. 


1951 YEAR OF “MARKED PROGRESS” 
IN GREAT BRITAIN’S NEW TOWNS 


“A year of marked progress” in the 
new towns program in Great Britain 
is the way Town and Country Plan- 
ning describes the new towns program 
in Great Britain in its January 1951 is- 
sue, devoted exclusively to a review of 
progress in each of the “new towns.” 
In a preface to the town-by-town re- 
view, three dangers to the program are 
mentioned: (1) the lack of encourage- 
ment given to new industry in the new 
towns by the board of trade; (2) the 
fear that a government circular citing 
the need for saving agricultural land 
will lead to building of “skyscrapers”; 
and (3) lack of a solution to the prob- 
lem of how to prevent industry and 
people from moving into the places in 
large cities vacated by those people 
moving out to the new towns. 


MAINTENANCE 
PRIORITY RATING 
IS CHANGED 


An April 16 amendment to the Na- 
tional Production Authority's Regula- 
tion 4+ covering DO-97 for maintenance, 
repair, and operating supplies (see 
April JournaL, page 144) bans the 
use of the DO-97 rating for procure- 
ment of certain items of maintenance 
supplies by local housing authorities, as 
well as others. 

The NPA stressed that a DO-97 rat- 
ing that prior to April 16 was applied to 
items now on the list banned for MRO- 
DO-97 rating, is cancelled and the 
rating shall not apply. The contract or 
purchase order for such supplies, how- 
ever, is not cancelled by the order. 

Included in the list of items which 
local authorities may not use the DO-97 
rating to procure are: 


1—All basic, organic, or inorganic chem- 
icals, their intermediates and deriva- 
tives other than compounded end- 
products not customarily sold as 
chemicals 

2—Paint, lacquer, and varnish 

3—Paperboard and paperboard products 

+—Housechold cabinets such as kitchen, 
wardrobe, broom, and medicine cab 

inets 

Cooking stoves and ranges 

6—Rubber tires and tubes 

Small electrical appliances 

&—Floor waxing and polishing machines 

9—Home laundry equipment, including 
but not limited to gas and electric 
clothes dryers, mechanical ironers and 
mangles, and electric and gas washing 
machines 

10—Mechanical and ice refrigerators and 


cabinets for household refrigerators 
sold separately 

11—Water softeners 

12—Vacuum and carpet sweepers 

13—Passenger automobiles and _ station 
wagons, motorcycles, motor scooters, 


ind motor bikes 
14—Lawn mowers, rollers, seeders, and 
tampers 
15—Venetian blinds, shades, anc 


DO Demands 


Meanwhile, some local authorities are 


awnings 


finding that they are unable to buy 
articles and equipment for projects 
(other than maintenance, repair, and 
operating supplies) without a Detense 
Order (DO). The Housing Authority 
of the City of Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina, in seeking bids for electric re- 
frigerators for a new project, found that 
the only two suppliers that bid would 
not deliver without a DO. A supplier 
of gas stoves also asked for a DO on 
his bid but relaxed his requirement. 
Local authorities are not authorized at 
the present time to use DO ratings. 

(Continued column one, page 174) 
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ON NAHO MEMBERSHIP— 


The “President’s Corner” in the 
March issue of the JouRNAL oF HovusinG 
on the value of NAHO membership 
has caused considerable comment and 
fortunately all of it has been favorable. 
Reprints have been prepared and they 
are available through the Chicago ofhce 
for use in membership drives or to help 
answer questions about Association 
services. | must confess I have had 
misgivings about membership benefits 
in the past and did not realize the 
potential value of NAHO until | 
began the analysis. 

Until now, the only possible criticism 
of the article has been that it overlooked 
NAHO benefits to PHA personnel. 
The slight was unintentional. I ran out 
of space before I finished with local 
authorities and failed to discuss other 
groups. Several hundred of our mem- 
bers are from PHA and I hope that 
this number will be multiplied in the 
near future. I believe PHA personnel 
receive all the benefits claimed for 
local authorities and my use of the 
term “housing authorities” in the state- 
ment might well apply to all types of, 
personnel in the housing field. As a 
matter of fact, I think federal employees 
receive a great and added benefit from 
NAHO by using it to feel the pulse 
of local communities and local author- 
ities, through service on committees 
and attendance at meetings—thus get- 
ting first hand the thinking and feeling 
of those who are directly executing the 
details of our great program. 


ON NAHO PARTICIPATION— 

The April issue of the JourNaAL oF 
Housinc emphasizes the ever important 
field of maintenance and contains many 
excellent contributions on the subject. 
Maintenance employees and_ others 
interested in this special field organized 
a separate section of NAHO some time 
ago and have held several meetings 
in an effort to make this “branch” of 
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the Association an effective and worth 
while one. Their principal difficulty 
is that many authorities do not permit 
or encourage maintenance personnel to 
participate in NAHO. This attitude 
is unfortunate, for one of the greatest 
values of NAHO comes from the actual 
savings of dollars and time made pos 
sible by the proper exchange of new 
ideas, methods, and _ practices. 

This difficulty, however, is not con 
fined to the Technical and Maintenance 
Section. Chairmen of our Management, 
Relocation, and other committees have 
complained of their inability to get 
good attendance at meetings—which 
emphasizes still another point: the im 
portance of the caretul selection of com 
mittees so that the load is not too heavy 
on certain authorities. 

It is my opinion that each executive 
director has a serious obligation to 
consider this problem before approving 
acceptance on committees by members 
of his staff and to urge the attendance 
at meetings by whoever does accept 
such committee assignments. Several 
executive directors or local authority 
staff members have themselves re 
quested that their names be removed 
from certain committees because of 
this difficulty and such refusals to serve 
have always been accepted with com 
plete understanding. In other cases, 
where attendance appears unlikely, 
similar requests should be made, so that 
replacement assignments can be made 
from among people who can and will 
take an active part in Association af 
fairs. Only in this way can the NAHO 
job be properly done. Meanwhile, | 
hope we can all give a nod of approval 
to those members who are now serving 
on committees and encourage others 
to do so whenever possible. 


ON NEW DIRECTORY— 

Speaking of committees, how many 
of you have looked through the Direc- 
tory of 1951 Committees that has just 


been published by NAHO? Publication 
of this Directory is a new wrinkle and 
we hope it will be helpful. It is com- 
piled in such a manner as to be easily 
retained for ready reference and will 
give committee members as well as 
general NAHO membership an oppor 
tunity to keep more closely in touch 
with the work of the organization. 


ON NAREB FRENZY— 

Recent releases by Headlines, pub- 
lished by the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, present an interest 
ing study in the desperation certain 
groups feel over failure to kill any 
and all programs of housing assistance 
for needy families. One recent editorial 
in this leaflet urges every local real 
estate board to demand regular publi 
cation of all public housing family in 
comes, together with all data on 
sources of family income. This pro 
posal is followed by a demand that 
low-income families be forbidden to 
purchase television sets which hardly 
seems consistent with the realtors’ long 
and loud cry of public housing “insti 
tutionalism” and their accusation that 
it is un-American to pry into the private 
lives of our people. 


ON MILWAUKEE— 

About the most interesting recent 
development in the fight to kill public 
housing occurred in Milwaukee last 
month (see page 153). Following the 
pattern set throughout the country, op 
ponents of the program in that city 
circulated the well-known petition and 
created a ballot with the usual am 
biguous wording calling for a “Yes” 
vote to mean “No.” The question was 
one of the most confusing yet con 
cocted, calling for approval of public 
housing with full taxes—unless a ref 
erendum for each project were held, 
approving tax exemption. The city 
council, however, wanted an accurate 
expression from the voters on public 
housing; hence, after considerable dis 
cussion, decided to add one further 
question on the same ballot, wording 
it directly and simply. Their question 
required a simple answer to a query 
as to whether or not a slum clearance 
and public housing program was 
favored. Never has there been a better 
illustration of what is happening. On 
the petitioners’ confusing question, 
public housing was defeated by some 
1500 votes out of the close to 90,000 
votes actually polled. But on the simple, 
direct question, a majority of over 
10,000 voters expressed their approval 
of urban redevelopment and public 
housing. 


L. Walter Henslee, May 1951 
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MASONRY SAW—JOH-E! 





Nothing in the masonry family is 
too hard for this saw to cut—accurately 
and to any desired size. In addition to 
these claims, the 


manufacturer also 


Technical 
Literature 


To get copies of the pamphlets 
listed on this page, check the 
matching “JOH” numbers on the 
coupon on page 173. 


GET THESE BOOKLETS— 


Build a technical library. 














JOH-E9—The Control Story. 24 pp., illus. 

Brief outline of types and applications of 
automatic controls for heating, ventilating, 
and air conditioning systems. Aimed at archi- 
tects, engineers, and contractors, as well as 
owners. 


JOH-E10—Gypsum Lath and Plaster Catalog. 
36 pp. 

Booklet describes and tells uses of gypsum 
lath and base 2nd finish coat plasters; gives 
reference chart of plastering problems with 
answers; specifies plaster applications on all 
kinds of lath and masonry surfaces; contains 
a dictienary of plastering terms. 


JOH-E11—Solving Roof Problems. 32 pp. 

All kinds of roofing problems, their diag- 
nosis and solutions are treated in this booklet, 
which also covers various types of roofs, 
how built, what causes deterioration. 
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emphasizes that the Supreme Speed 
Kut Masonry Saw is safe, fast and 
effortless to operate; that it comes 
in both wet and dry cutting types, 
the former with a special metal guard 
to keep the operator [rom getting wet. 
Using abrasive ‘or diamond cutting 
wheels, the saw is built to withstand 
long, hard wear and is said to have 
a number of exclusive mechanical 
features. 


BUILDING BRICK—JOH-E2 

Strength of this new type brick is 
claimed to increase with age. Made by 
a process exclusive with the manufac- 
turer, the bricks are said to turn to 
stone as the result of a long-term chemi- 
cal reaction in the aging process. Other 
claims are that it bonds quickly with 
mortar; is easy to lay because it is uni- 
formly standard and faced on all sides; 
retains its color, which extends through- 
out the brick; and better 
than clay or shale. Available in six 


insulates 


colors, the manufacturer says it is no 
more expensive than comparable face 
brick. Recommended for all types of 
interior and exterior construction. 








GET THE FACTS— 


on the “New Products” noted on 
pages 172 and 173. To get manu- 
facturer’s mame, address, and 
technical literature, check match 
ing “JOH” 


coupon on page 173 and send the 


numbers on the 
coupon to the JouRNAL. 


GET THE FACTS— 


they may lead to construction and 


operating economies. 











MODULAR KITCHENS—JOH-E3 

Results of research on the housewife’s 
needs have been incorporated in this 
kitchen, whose units are designed and 
built on a three-inch unit of measure. 


Standard features include _ sliding 
shelves, adjustable and removable 
shelves in wall units, bread board, 


utility rack, and breakfast bar. Drawer 
fronts are curved to prevent bumping 
on handles. Made entirely of wood, the 
units are completely sealed as insurance 
against vermin. They come either as- 
sembled or knocked down, sanded, and 
ready for finishing. 





JOH-E12—What to Use on Floors, and How 
to Use It. 48 pp., illus. 

Specific instructions and recommendations 
for the maintenance and finishing of various 
types of floors: wood, concrete, asphalt tle, 
magnesite, marble, rubber 
tile, and terrazzo, to mention several. 


cork, linoleum, 


JOH-E13—A Simplified Guide to Bakelite 
and Vinylite Plastics and Resins. 24 pp., illus. 

Fabrication methods, properties, and uses 
of the range of the 


complete company’s 


plastics and resins, abundantly illustrated. 


JOH-E14—Color Classification Chart Issued 
for Asphalt Tile Flooring. 2 pp. 

Chart lists the basic colors and mottling 
of each type of asphalt tile, together with 
the individual manufacturer’s designation for 


each. Eleven companies are included 


JOH-E15—Descriptive Catalog of Paint and 
Varnish Products. 28 pp., illus. 

Company lists and describes its line of 
paints and varnishes, furnishes color chips 
bound into the booklet and directions for 
mixing colors, and tells what finishes are 
best to use where. 


SEND FOR THESE PUBLICATIONS DIRECT 


Fire Resistance of Non-Load-Bearing Exterior 
Walls. Proceedings of the Research Corre- 
lation Conference, BRAB Conference Report 
No. 2, 1951. 60 pp., illus. $3.50. Building 
Research Advisory Board, Division of Engi- 
neering and Industrial Research, National 
Research Council, Washington 25, D. C. 

Purpose of the conference was to arrive 
at some conclusions on how fire-resistant ex- 
terior non-load-bearing walls should be and 
the relation of current or future building 
codes to these requirements. The report con- 
tains papers read at the meeting and the 
discussions that followed. Consensus was that 
most building code requirements should be 
changed. 


Tile Handbook. Don Graf in cooperation 
with the Tile Council of America. 1951. 
48 pp., illus. $2. The Tile Council of 


America, 10 East 40 Street, New York 16, 

Technical material in this book includes 
specifications; related work, such as demo- 
lition, wood floor framing, and wood trim 
meeting tilework; and an appendix with a 
glossary of terms and other details. Consid- 
erable discussion is devoted to regional dif- 
ferences in methods of application. 


Ziegel-Bau-Taschenbuch 1951 [Building Tile 
Handbook — 1951]. WHerausgegeben vom 
Wirtschaftsverband Ziegelindustrie. 1951. 352 
pp., illus. 4 German Marks (about $1). Ver- 
lag fur Wirtschaftsschrifttum, Otto K. 
Krausskopf, Bahnhofstrasse 61, Wiesbaden, 
Germany. 

Complete technical data on uses of tile 
and ceramics in building, including tables of 
specifications, diagrams, and photographs. 
For architect, builder, contractor, tile worker. 
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BASEBOARD HEATING—JOH-E4 














So easy to install that it saves from 
10 to 50 per cent of usual installation 
costs is the claim made by the manu 
facturer of Convect-O-Base, new base- 
board radiation unit, shown above. Unit 
cuts maintenance costs, too, because 
there are no vents to catch dust that 
soils walls and draperies. Meant to be 
installed complete in rough framework, 
it can be tested before the wall is 
finished while the pipes are still ac 
cessible. No special tools are needed 
for installation and the system is said 
to lend itself well to interior finishing 
to blend with the room. Added attrac 
tion is that, since it fits into the frame- 
work, it can provide heat for the build- 
ers while the interior is unfinished. 


INCINERATOR—JOH-E5 





With this new gas-fired incinerator, 
trash and garbage pick-up, replacement 
of worn out cans, hauling of trash and 
garbage to a special area, and main- 
tenance of garbage stands are all elimi- 
nated. Special features claimed for 
this new type incinerator are com- 
plete consumption of either wet or 
dry garbage in a few minutes; ability 
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and 173 on which you would like manufacturer's mame and address 
and full technical literature. Then send this coupon to the JourRNAL o1 


Hovsine, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 


NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 
JOH-El Mason Saw 


JOH-E2 Building Brick 
JOH-E3 Modular Kitchens 
JOH-E4 Baseboard Heating 


NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 
JOH-ES Incinerator 
JOH-E6 Dismantling Too 


JOH-E7 Concrete Hardener 


SEND TO 


NAMI 


ADDRESS 





Check and Mail... 


Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 172 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


] JOH-EI1 Care of Roof 
JOH-E12 Maintaining | 
JOH-E13 Bak \ 
JOH-E14 Asphalt 7 ( I 
JOH-F Pa ' \ 


JOH-ES Rust Pr 


JOH-EY Heating ¢ 
JOH-E1L0 Gypsu Lat 












to withstand extreme temperatures; 
automatic control of the flame; and use 
of either natural, artificial, or mixed 
gases as fuel, with oil burning equip 
ment for areas that need it. Comes in 
low or high pressure models and in 
either 7 or 15 bushel sizes. 


DISMANTLING TOOL—JOH-E6 


Wooden structures can now be dis- 
mantled easily and the lumber pre- 
served for reuse with the Ripper Jack, 
a new tool that combines crowbar, pry- 
rod, nail puller, and sledge. Said to be 
strong but light, it is made entirely of 
steel. Designed to save time for the 
mechanic in taking apart old structures 
and repairing damaged boards and to 
save money by allowing old boards to 
be reused. Manufacturer’s summary of 
its talents is: “Makes jack as you rip.” 


CONCRETE HARDENER—JOH-E7 

The maker of Lapidolith is so conh 
dent of his product that he offers a 
bonded guarantee of its performance 
for three years. A hardener for con 
crete, terrazzo, white cement floors, and 
other concrete surfaces, it is said to 
render them dust and wear proof and 
to protect against oils and chemicals, 
reduce water and dirt penetration. 
Laboratory tests score it high for hard 
ness, penetration, protection against ef 
fects of freezing and thawing, and a 
number of other counts. Easily applied 
with brush or spray, it is designed to 
increase the life of concrete floors and 
decrease maintenance. 


RUST PROTECTION—JOH-E8 

Rusted metal surfaces can now be 
painted over without the expense of pre 
liminary cleaning by sand _ blasting. 
Rustorize is a system of painting with 
a primer and hard protective enamel 
topcoat that is said to protect metal 
surfaces against further rust almost 
indefinitely. Applicable to steel, alumi- 
num, galvanized iron, and _ tinplate, 
it is especially designed to withstand the 
weathering of salt air, brine, fumes, 
dampness, heat, snow, and rain. Recom- 
mended for interior as well as exterior 
surfaces. 

Same manufacturer offers a line of 
aluminum paints for protection of 
exteriors. One type is for use on metal 
and masonry; the other is applied to 
wood. Both are said to be durable, to 
reflect light, and to resist moisture. 
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PRIORITIES— 
(Continued from page 170) 

In this respect, George E. Hoffman, 
consultant for the plumbing and heat 
ing branches of the building materials 
division of NPA, told the Central Sup 
ply Association of Chicago “there are 
several reasons why manufacturers want 
ratings .. . First, DO’s can be extended 
by the manufacturer to increase his 
supply of raw or semi-finished materials 
and thereby enable him to maintain 
a high production rate. Deliveries from 
his established sources of supply are 
frequently curtailed to conform to 
some historical purchase pattern. There 
fore, each DO received by the supplier 
has the effect of increasing his quota of 
raw materials. 

“Secondly, DO’s serve the suppliers’ 
convenience... 
estimating the extent of the set-aside 
required for filling anticipated rated 


we find suppliers over 


orders. If firm deliveries are promised 
on unrated orders the receipt of each 
subsequent DO ‘fouls up’ the shipping 
schedule. We also find suppliers using 
the absence of DO’s as an excuse for 
declining orders from new or untried 
customers 

“The third and perhaps most preva 
lent reason for the demand for ratings 
is ignorance on the part of the supplier 
as to the preferential position of his 
customer. Aware of the desirability of 
ratings, the supplier overlooks no op- 
portunity to secure the rating if his 
customer is privileged to extend it.” 





NPA OKAYS MORE 
ALUMINUM WINDOWS 


Manufacturers of aluminum 
windows for residential use have 
been granted at least a two-month 
reprieve from the National Pro 
duction Authority’s order that 
would have banned such produc 
tion after April 30. 

The new order, effective May 
1, amending M-7, permits the 
manufacture of aluminum resi 
dential-type windows for the re- 
mainder of the second quarter— 
May and June—on the basis of 
50 per cent of the amount of the 
manufacturer’s average monthly 
use of aluminum for that purpose 
during the base period (first half 
of 1950). 

Under the previous order, all 
manufacture of residential alumi- 
num windows would have stop- 
ped on April 30 with the excep- 
tion of the completion of win- 
dows already in production on 
that date. 
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Agency 
Public Housing Administra 
tion Field Office, Atlanta 
Georgia 
Public Housing Administra 
tion Field Office, Seattle, 
Washington 
Federal Housing Administra 
tion Insuring Ofhce—Zon« 
II Kentuck 
Federal Housing Administra 
tion Insuring Off Zone 
Il Tennessee 
Federal Housing Administra 


tion Insuring Office—Zon 
V—Utah 


Cullman, Housing Authorit 
of the Cit # (1949) 
Alabama 
(Directory. information con 
firmed ) 


Official Local 
Alabama 


Agencies 


Official Local 
Alabama 


Agencies 


Official Local 
Alabama 


Agencies 


Official Local 
Alabama 


Agencies 


Authority 
Alabama 
information con 


Oneonta, Housing 
of the City of 
(Directory 
firmed ) 


Red Bay, Housing Authority 
of—Alabama 
(Directory information con- 
firmed ) 


Shefheld, Housing Authority 
of (1950)—Alabama 
(Directory information con 
firmed ) 


Official Local 
Alabama 


Agencies 


Alturas Housing Authority 
California 
(Directory information con- 
firmed ) 

San Buenaventura, Housing 
Authority of the City of 
California 


Official Local Agencies— 
California 


Official Local Agencies— 
California 


Changes and Additions 


{ddress: 818 Glen Building 

{ddre 607 Third Avem 

State D Patterson B. W 

State D r: Mr. B. W. Horn i gner 

State Dire r: David W. Canon 

Phone: 385 

Charman: Martun D K Sta ; 

idd: GUIN, HOUSING AUTHORITY OF 1950 
Executive Dire Hugh L. Fite. Address: Guin, Ala 
Dama 

Chairman: J. L. Halloway. Housing progran 7 
PRL 36 

{dd: HARTSELLE, HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE 
CITY OF (1950). Executive Director: Merrill W. Dos 


{ddress: 139 W. Main Street 


{dd: JEFFERSON COUNTY RURAL HOUSING Al 
THORITY (1949). Executive Dire Duncan Nolan 


{ddress: 1005 Frank Nelson Building, Birmingham 3 
Alabama. Phone: 54-3958. 

Chairman: George D. Patterson. Staff: 2. Housing Pi 
ram: “171” PRL 629 


fdd: MOULTON, HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE 
CITY OF. Executive Direct Charles H. Parker 
iddress: P. O. Box 174, Decatur, Alabama 
Charles G. McWhorter. Staff | 


Chairman 


Executive Director: Car| D. NeSmith. 
Chairman: L. P. Waid, Jr. Staff: | 


{ddress: Box 120 


Executive Director i os 
Phone: 910 


Chairman 


Manning. 
Frank B. Suber. Staff: 3 
Add: TUSCALOOSA, HOUSING AUTHORITY OF 
(1950). Executive Director: Lamar Branscomb. Address 
810 First National Bank Building. Phone: 82675 

Chairman: Leslie Dee, Jr. Staff 


“171” PRL 500 


Housing Program: 


Manager: Mrs. Dorothy M. 
4th Street, Airport Park. Phone: 6933 


Secretary and Financial 
Wright. Address: 
Staff: 2 


iddress: 474 E. Main Street 


Add: WASCO, HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THI 
CITY OF (1950). Executive Director: Earl D. Rouse. 
iddress: P. O. Box 1237. Phone: 525 
Chairman: N. D. Barling. Staff: 6. Housing Program: 
“171” PRL 25; LV 20; Farm Labor 159 


Add: YOLO COUNTY HOUSING AUTHORITY 
(1950). Executive Director: Haig Sham Shoian. Address: 
P. O. Box 57, Woodland California. Phone: 29043 
Chairman: M. F. Lemen. Staff: 7. Housing Program: 90 
units rural nonfarm 


(Continued on page 175) 
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AVAILABLE FROM NAHO 


All orders must be prépaid unless the pur- 


chaser is a public agency or a library, or 
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SALARIES FOR LOCAL HOUSING AU- 
THORITY EMPLOYEES IN ADMINSTRA- 
TIVE POSITIONS, by J. S. Fuerst and Rosa- 
lyn Kaplan. 1951. 28 pp., illus. Price to 
members $1; non-members $2. Publication 
N303. National Association of Housing 
Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 

Delivered as a paper at the NAHO 1950 
annual conference, the  surve reports) on 
salaries of 1300 positions in 238 housing 
wuthorities in all parts of the country, in 
cities of various sizes, with programs ranging 
from less than 200 units to more than 50,000 
units. The authors emphasize that this is 
1 study of salaries as they were paid when 
the survey was made: it does not purport to 
tell what salaries ought to be paid. Findings 
ire interpreted in a series of charts and actual 
figures on each position investigated are in 
cluded in set of six tables, relating salaries 
to number of units in an authority's program 


\ 


ach position tabulated. 


1 appendix describes the duties involved in 


A HANDBOOK FOR HOUSING COMMIS- 
SIONERS, by Ruth Howell. 1951. 64 pp., 
illus. Box six books, $10; single copies, $2. 
Publication N299. National Association of 
Housing Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 

The Handbook is a guide to local authorit 
operation from the viewpoint of the commis 
sioner. It outlines the history of housing legis 
lation in this country and specifies the admin 
istrative, construction, management, and public 
relations jobs that fall to the commissioner 
Handbook is a valuable aid for training hous 
ng authority staffs in the elements of the 
housing field. 


AVAILABLE FROM OTHERS 





SPACE AND EQUIPMENT FOR RENTAL 
HOUSING. Federal Housing Administration. 
1956. 40 pp. Twenty cents. Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 

This booklet is indispensable to the archi 
tect of privately financed rental housing, al 
though its significance for objective space- 
planning research is relatively slight. Since 
the primary aim has been to discourage the 
planning errors most commonly committed 
by apartment sponsors, the design problems 
selected for analysis are rudimentary and their 
solutions largely conventional. 

Drawings and diagrams reflect the dimen 
sions and square foot floor areas contained in 
FHA minimum property requirements and 
therefore the solutions inevitably suffer 
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DIRECTORY CHANGES— ( Continued from page 174) 


Page 


51 


<7 





Agency Changes and Additions 
Denver, Housing Authority of Chairman: Monsignor John R. Mu 
the Cit {—Colorado 
Official Local Agence idd: DERBY HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THI 
Connecticut TOWN O} (1948 iddress Hawk Street 
Phone: 4-1098 
Chairman: } k Mel Staff: 2 
Southington Housing Au Exect Du ] ]. R , 5 
thorit t Tow t Southington 
Connecticut Sta Housing PRI WI 
S] 
*District Columbia Rede Ea D S Idd Ma 
\ ment Land Agenc Dist I Z St N. W 


Ofhe: I Agenc 
Fle i 
Qt Ag rt 
Cs g 
O \g 
G 
0) 
(; g 
D H ing A 
Cit {; gia 

Decatu H \ t 

t e Cit (; g 


Authorit 


rgia 





Official Local Agencies— 
Georgia 


idd: PAHOKEE, HOUSING AUTHORITY OF, ING 


D as Ww. \ Idd 


Add: PANAMA CITY, HOUSING AUTHORITY OI 


Executive Direct Ga bE. Dich ld 
P. O. Box 897. Phone: ¢ 
Chama He M | H k 
i , I’ PRI 
idd: CARROLLTON. HOUSING AUTHORITY OIF 
THE CITY Ol ) I D f W 
W igg 
( ma L. W. H H j n 
7 PRI 
idd: CLAYTON, HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THI 
CITY O} } nt Dp R t M. S 
t i] Q. | 
( , | ( H } , 
fdd: COMER, HOUSING AUTHORITY Ol PHI 
CITY O} M ( t | 
1 QO. |} P} I 
( , ] | .) Hl Py n 
PRI 
I Dire r: J. K. Dick iddr First N 
Bank I R 
| PrP. O. I 17 
Exe Dre Georg A. Stauffa {dd 
S. Ma Street 
Charman: W. R. Bow in. Staff: 2. Housing Progran 
PRI 0) 
of S i Walter D. Burk 1 I Phone 
Chairman: R. T. Littlefield. Staff: 2. Housing Program 
171" PRL 7¢ 
‘ Executive Director: ¢ W. Sherlock iddress: P. O. Box 
&9. Phone 5051 
Chairman: john T. Stower Staff 2.H using Pr gram 
71” PRL 80 


idd: NEWNAN, HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THI 
CITY OF 1950 Executive Durector: Car\ Coll 
(Continued on page 176) 
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PUBLICATIONS— 
(Continued from page 175) 
effort required to assemble and issue this 
publication. 
Maxim Duplex 


CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT OF 
THE HOME, by the American Public Health 
Association Committee on the Hygiene of 
Housing. 1951. 77 pp. $2.50. Public Adminis- 
tration Service, 1313 East Sixtieth Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Third in a series of monographs on stand- 
ards for healthful living, this book investi- 
gates the structural requirements of a home 
with regard to heating, air conditioning, illu- 
mination, noise control, and safety adequate 
for good health. The conclusion is that most 
building codes are woefully antiquated in 
their specifications and work rather to hin- 
de: than to promote healthful living by rais- 
ing building costs unnecessarily. 


IN THESE TEN CITIES, DISCRIMINA- 
TION IN HOUSING, by Alexander L. Cros- 
by for the New York State Committee on 
Discrimination in Housing. 1951. 30 pp. 
Thirty cents. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
22 East 38th Street, New York 16, New 
York. 

An investigation of segregation practices 
in Charlottesville, Virginia; Sledge, Mississippi; 
Phoenix, Arizona; Los Angeles; Denver; 
Springfield, Illinois; Chicago; Detroit; Water- 
bury, Connecticut; and New York City, illus- 
trated with effective photographs, points up 
the fact that the north is as guilty as. the 
south of discrimination against minority 
groups. It includes a brief analysis of the 
factors unique to each city that contribute to 
segregation. : 


INTERRACIAL HOUSING, by Morten 
Deutsch and Mary Evans Collins. 1951. 173 
pp. $3. University of Minnesota Press, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 

An extension of three articles first pub- 
lished in the JournaL oF Houstnc (January, 
March, and April, 1950), this book presents 
findings of a study on interracial housing 
undertaken by the Research Center for Hu- 
man Relations. 

To be reviewed. 


RESIDENTIAL MORTGAGE AND CON- 
STRUCTION FINANCING, HAGERS- 
TOWN, MARYLAND. Studies in Business 
and Economics, March, 1951. 36 pp. Bureau 
of Business and Economic Research, College 
of Business and Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 

Findings of an HHFA division of hous- 
ing research study, carried out by the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, which analyzes the op- 
eration of the mortgage market in a small 
city that is not connected with a large busi 
ness center. 


LOW-INCOME FAMILIES AND ECONOM- 
IC STABILITY; Materials on the Problem 
of Low-Income Families, Assembled by the 
Staff of the Subcommittee on Low-Income 
Families, Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, United States Congress. 1950. 138 
pp. United States Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 

Data on the identity, number, living con 
ditions, and other circumstances of low-income 
families, collected by a joint congressional 
committee. 

(Continued column one page 177) 
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DIRECTORY CHANGES— (Continued from page 175) 


Page 


70 


86 


88 


> 


Agency 


Waynesboro, Housing Author- 
ity of the City of—Georgia 


Champaign County, Housing 
Authority of (1939)— 
Illinois 
(Directory information con 
firmed ) 

Clay, Housing Authority of 
the County of—Illinois 
(Directory information con 
firmed) 

DeWitt, Housing Authority of 
the County of—Illinois 
(Directory information con- 
firmed) 

Jefferson County 
Authority—Illinois 
(Directory information con- 
firmed ) 


Housing 


Mason County Housing Au- 
thority (1947 )—Illinois 
(Directory information con- 
firmed) 

Tazewell County Housing 
Authority (1938)—Illinois 
(Directory information con- 
firmed) 

Hopkinsville, Municipal Hous- 
ing Commission of (1949) 
—Kentucky 


Official Local Agencies— 
Kentucky 


Official Local 
Loutsiana 


Agencies 


Official Local 
Louisiana 


Agencies 


| 


Official Local Agencies 
Louisiana 


Hagerstown, 
thority of 
land 
(Directory information con 
firmed ) 

Official Local 
Maryland 


Housing Au- 
(1949)—Mary- 


A gencies— 


Andover Housing Authority 
—Massachusetts 

Cambridge Housing Authority 
—Massachusetts 

Clinton Housing Authority 
Massachusetts 

Methuen Housing Authority 
Massachusetts 

Millbury Housing Authority 


(Continued on page 


Changes and Additions 
Address: 92 Greenville Street 
Chairman: Miss Mary Freeman. 
Program: “171” PRL 100 


Staff: 1. Housing 


Executive Director: W. T. 
Box 286 


Thompson. Address: P. O. 


Address: P. O. Box 183, Urbana, Illinois. Phone: 7-7214. 
Housing Program: USHA (2) 140, 100; “171” PRL 
125 


Phone: 36 
Chairman: R. E. McCormick. Staff: 1. Housing Program: 
LV 6 


Executive Director: Maurice G. Porter. Phone: 22 
Chairman: Clarence A. Nebel. Staff: 3 


Mailing Address: Box 454, Mt. Vernon, Illinois. Phone 
318 
Staff: 2. 


> 


Housing Program: SP 


Executive Director: Howard S. White. Address: 
Orange Street, Havana, Illinois. Phone: 654 
Chairman: E. J. Munsch. Staff: 2 


219 S 


Executive Director: Fred E. Dancey. Address: 516 Court 
Street. Phone: 746 


Executive Director: J. O. Waddell. Mailing Address: 
P. O. Box 437. Phone: 2426 
Chairman: W. E. Keith. Staff: 1 


Add: MAYSVILLE MUNICIPAL HOUSING COMMIS- 
SION (1950). Executive Director: James M. Collins. 
Address: 215 Court Street, Maysville, Kentucky. Phone: 
366 

Chairman: Reuben L. Pawsat. Housing Program: “171” 


PRL 100 


Add: CROWLEY, HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE 
CITY OF (1950). Secretary: Elmo S. Keighley. Address: 
P. O. Box 345, Crowley, Louisiana. Phone: 554 
Chairman: Lee L. Carver. Staff: 1. 
“171” PRL 100 


Housing Program: 


Add: NEW IBERIA, HOUSING AUTHORITY OF 
THE CITY OF (1950). Executive Director: Robert 
Badon. Address: Box 122 

Chairman: Warren Jefferson. Staff: 1. Housing Program 


“171” PRL 170 


idd: RAYNE, HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE 
CITY OF. Executive Director: A. C. Chappuis, Jr. 
Address: 114 South Adams Street. Marling Address 
P. O. Box 764. Phone: 3032 

Chairman: Joseph A. Sonnier. Staff: 1. Housing Program 
“171” PRL 75 


Executive Director: Robert H. 
Room 208, City Hall. Phone: 5772 
Chairman: Herman B. Hoopes. Staff: 
gram: “171" PRL 250 


Shank. 


Address: 


2. Housing Pro 


Add: MONTGOMERY COUNTY HOUSING AU 
THORITY (1950). Correspondent: Mrs. Helen Derry 
berry. Address: 111 Lexington Drive, 
Maryland. Phone: Sligo 4658 

Chairman: John Pratt. 


Silver Spring 
Address: 26 Main Street 
{ddress: 31 Inman Street 


ddress: 242 Church Street 


Address: | Tudor Street 


Executive Director: Richard N. Kenary. Address: P. O. 
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PUBLICATIONS— 

(Continued from page 176) 

“FAMILY BUDGET OF CITY WORKER, 
OCTOBER 1950,” Monthly Labor Review, 
February 1951. Reprints available free. Bureau 
of Labor, Statistics, United States Department 
of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 

This article in the Monthly Labor Revieu 
analyzes total annual expenses of a city work- 
er’s family, emphasizing that the largest single 
item is housing and that housing accounts 
for the greatest increase in cost between June 
1947 and the date of this survey. 


BASIC SPECIFICATIONS FOR RURAL 
NONFARM HOUSING, PHA _  Low-Rent 
Housing Bulletin, No. LR-22. 1951. Plano. 
Public Housing Administration, Longfellow 
Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

Most recent of the PHA low-rent  bul- 
letins gives architect's and builder's specifica- 
tions for construction of rural nonfarm 
houses, complete from excavation to kitchen 
ranges. 


REPORT ON INVESTIGATION OF HUR- 
RICANE DAMAGE TO GI HOMES IN 
MIAMI, by the Staff of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the United States 
Senate. 1950. 22 pp. United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Following numerous complaints from 
Miami veterans about hurricane damage to 
their homes, the Senate committee set out 
to investigate whether construction of these 
FHA-VA homes had been faulty. Damage 
was found to have been mainly to roofs, due 
in part to poor workmanship. The report 
concludes with a number of recommenda- 
tions to prevent future failures of homes con- 
structed under veterans loans. 


REGIONAL PLANNING AND DEVELOP- 
MENT. 1951. 82 pp. Department of City and 
Regional Planning and the Institute for Re- 
search in Social Science, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

The report of a conference on the need 
for a program of education, research, and 
service in the field of regional planning. 
Areas discussed included the nature of 
regional planning, qualifications for planners, 
training programs, and the relationship be- 
tween universities and operating agencies. 
Conclusions supported the need for a special 
curriculum in regional planning and_ for 
integration of the various aspects of the field. 


. 


PEOPLE AND LAND, A Portion of the 
Comprehensive Plan for the National Capital 
and its Environs. Monograph No. 2. 1950. 
71 pp., illus. National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 

An analysis of the past growth and _ the 
expected future needs of the population of 
the national capital, based on its unique 
function as the center of governmental ac 
tivities. It relates the people and their work 
to the uses of the land. 


COOPERATIVE HOUSING, A Bibliography 
on Housing Built or Managed Cooperatively. 
1950. 53 pp. SUPPLEMENT NO. 1 TO CO- 
OPERATIVE HOUSING. 1951. 21 pp. Office 
of the Administrator, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 
Lists of articles and books published on 
cooperative housing, both in the United States 
and Europe. 
(Continued column one, page 178) 
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99 


103 


103 


104 


107 


109 


109, 


116 


126 


141 


144 


149 


161 


(1949)—Massachusetts 
(Directory information con- 
firmed ) 

New Bedford Housing Au 
thority—Massachusetts 

Watertown Housing Authori 
ty (1948)—Massachusetts 
(Directory information con- 
firmed ) 

Winthrop Housing Authority 
—Massachusetts 

Worcester Housing Authority 

Massachusetts 

Official Local Agencies 

Minnesota 


Clarksdale, The Housing Au 
thority of the City of 
Mississippi 

Official Local Agencies— 
Mississippi 


Lodi, Housing Authority of 

the Borough of (1945)— 
New Jersey 
(Directory information con- 
firmed ) 

Official Local Agencies— 
North Carolina 


Umatilla, Housing Authority 
of the County of—Oregon 
(Directory information con- 
firmed ) 

Aiken, Housing Authority of 
the City of (1941) 

South Carolina 
(Directory information con- 
firmed) 

Official Local Agencies— 
Tennessee 


Official Local Agencies 
Tennessee 


Dublin, Housing Authority of 
the City of (1949)—Texas 
(Directory information con 
firmed ) 


Gladewater, Housing Author- 
ity of the City of (1949) 
Texas 
(Directory information con 
firmed ) 

Official Local Agencies 
Texas 


Olney, Housing Authority of 
the City of (1949) 
Texas 
(Directory information con 
firmed ) 

Official Local Agencies 
Texas 


Official Local Agencies 
Wisconsin 


Box 88. Phone: 2409 


Staff: 1 
Chairman: Antonio England 


Phone: 4-8200 


Chairman: Sebastian Tangusso. Staff: 3 


) 


iddress: 54 Devonshire Street, Winthrop 5 
Chairman: E. R. Thomas 


Phone: 3514 


idd: *VIRGINIA, HOUSING AND REDEVELOP 
MENT AUTHORITY OF (1949). Executive Director 
E. A. Koski. Address: 107 2nd Avenue South. Phone 
476. 

Chairman: Dr. D. A. Sher. Staff: 1. Housing Program 
“171” PRL 110 


Chairman: |. F. Brown 


idd: YAZOO CITY, THE HOUSING AUTHORITY 
OF THE CITY OF. Executive Director: Walter R 
Bridgeforth. Address: P. O. Box 41 

Chairman: Owen Cooper 


Secretary-Treasurer: John A. Sepede. Address: 9 Wash 
ington Street. Phone: PR 9-8568 

Chairman: Benjamin Martinico. Staff: 3. Housing Pr 
gram: “171” PRL 100 


idd: SALISBURY, HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THEI 
CITY OF (1950). Executive Director: D. C. Dungan 
Address: Box 159 

Chairman: Stahle Linn. Staff: 2 


Executive Director: D. W. Bliss. Address: P. O. Box 312. 
Phone: 62, or 1468 
Staff: 20. Housing Program: “\71" PRL 250 


Executive Director: Charles E. Simons, Jr iddress 
Weeks Building. Phone: 304. 
Chairman: H. H. Hahn 


Add: MURFREESBORO HOUSING AUTHORITY 
(1950). Executive Director: Edward Seddon. Address 
203 Masonic Building. Phone: 2051. 

Chairman: Car\| L. Hickerson. Staff: 2. Housing Program 
“171” PRL 200 


idd: ROCKWOOD HOUSING AUTHORITY (1951) 
Executive Director J Polk Cooley. Address: P. O tox 
209. Phone: 342 

Chairman: John H. Martin. Staff: 2. Housing Program 
“171” PRL 50 

Executive Director: C. E. Leatherwood. Address: Box 
266, Dublin. Phone: 30 
Chairman: Pill Gaines. Staff 


“171” PRL 50 


2. Housing Program 


Executive Director and Secretary: Woodrow Wood 
{ddress: 211 Carl Bruce Building. Phone: 562 
Chairman: R. M. Wood. Staff: 2 


idd: HONEY GROVE, HOUSING AUTHORITY OF 
THE CITY OF. Executive Director: Ralph Shelton 
Chairman: R. M. McCleary. Staff: | 


Executive Director Joe D. Pa chall Vailing iddres 
Box 517. Phone: 581 
Staff: 1 


idd: WORTHAM, HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THI 
CITY OF. Executive Director: Mrs. Christine LeFevre 
Iddress: P. O. Box 493. Phone: 110 

Chairman: M. C. Strange Staff l. Hous ng Pr 
“171” PRL I 


gram 


idd: SOUTH MILWAUKEE, HOUSING AUTHORITY 
OF THE CITY OF (1948). Secretary-Treasurer: W. P 
Atkinson. Address: 1115 16th Avenue 

Chairman: Leo B. Doda. Housing Program: “171" PRI 
160 

































PUBLICATIONS— 
(Continued from page 177) 
BRICKS AND MORTALS. Principles to 
Guide Large-Scale Residential Development in 
New York City. 1951. 12 pp., plano. Twenty- 
five cents. Citizens’ Housing and Planning POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
Council of New York, Inc., 20 West 40th 
Street, New York 18, New York. A54, HOUSING MANAGER nounces an opening for senior associate plan 
A brief and clear presentation, in simple City Service Commission of Milwaukee has ner to take charge of formulating a long 
terms, of the human standards against which scheduled early in June an examination for range plan for development of the city, in 
large residential and neighborhood develop housing manager. Manager will be responsible cluding plans for land use, highways, neighbor- 
ments may be measured. Designed for the for new 726-unit project to open in July. hood unit recreation = facilities, housing, 
layman, it contains no technical data. Duties include collection of rents, enforcement utilities, and the relation of specific neighbor 
of collection procedures, preparation of budgets, hood proposals to the over-all plan 
CIVIL DEFENSE MANUAL: OUTLINE maintenance of financial records, management Qualifications degree in engineering archi 
FOR AN AP’ RTMENT BUILDING CON- of recreational and = group activities, and tecture, or landscape architecture, or registra 
TROL ORGANIZATION. 1951. 24 pp. Fif- tenant relations. Applicants should have at tion as an engineer or architect in Marvland; 
teen cents. Commerce and Industry As- least: five years experience in housing manage six years experience in city planning, en- 
sociation of New York, Inc., 233 Broadway, ment—or three years, with additional ex ee a een, goed. cece which 
Sew ‘Wash 7, Mew Vouk. ’ perience in sociology, recreation, community = have been Gevaten to graduate work in 
Outline of methods for setting up a con organization, or business management amount urban or regional planning: administrative 
S ing to three years—or a master’s degree in an ability. 
trol organization in apartment buildings, with applicable subject and one year of experience. Salarv: $5250 to $6090. Write to Baltimore 
problems, duties of personnel in the build Applicants must be American citizens and not Redevelopment Commission, 407-A Municipal 
ings, and necessary facilites emphasized covet Sh veers of 40-. Building. Baltimore 2, Maryland. 
Salary range: $5300 to $5900. Write to 
WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT City Service Commission, Seventh Floor, City A57, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
BIOLOGICAL WARFARE. 1951. 30 pp. Ten Hall, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin, for application Citizen housing and planning council, re- 
cents. United States Government Printing blanks. cently reorganized, in midwestern city with 
Office, Washington aA .c. large housing and development program, has 
Anctier of the Bederal Civil Defenses Ad A55, SENIOR ASSOCIATE PLANNER an opening for executive director. Salary: 
ministration publications, devoted to biologi Balumore Redevelopment Commission an around $7500 
cal warfare: its possibilities, what to do in 
case of biological attack, and general informa 
tion about germs. A56, DIRECTOR OF HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 
Chicago Housing Authority has an opening for a top level architectural engineer 
HOUSING AND TOWN AND COUNTRY and executive to be responsible for planning gning, and construct a large 
PLANNING ORGANIZATIONS, Alphabeti- scale program. Must have at least 10 years experience in technical and administrative 
cal Index to Miscellany No. 1 and No. 2. phases of large housing developments. Write, giving details of education and 
1951. 62 pp. Department of Social Affairs, experience and salary desired, to Chicago Housing Authority, 608 South Dearborn 
United Nations, New York. Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
Index is a guide to the preliminary United 
Nations directories of housing and town and 
country planning organizations and _ their W58, ASSISTANT HOUSING ANALYST, sources of information. Analyst works under 
publications. It lists names of organizations CHICAGO supervision of the field research supervisor. 
or publications, gives English — translations Chicago Housing Authority has an opening Qualifications: one year’s experience in 
where necessary, subject cross references, and for assistant housing analyst to interview statistical research and analysis with degree 
countries or regions, in addition, of cours¢ families for economic data, inspect and evalu in political science or economics. 
to telling where to find them in the directories ite dwelling units, report on types of structures Salary range: $3249 to $3825. Write Chi- 
ind building code violations, make special cago Housing Authority, 608 South Dearborn 
INVESTIGATIONS OF FAILURES OF field surveys, and check field data’ with Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


WHITE-COAT PLASTER. Building Ma j 
terials and Structures Repoxt 121. 1951. 42 POSITIONS WANTED i 


pp. Twenty-five cents. United States De- 


partment of Commerce, National Bureau of W33, Male—HOUSING MANAGER, AD- in mental health division of citizens health 
Standards, Washington 25, D. C. MINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT and welfare association. Previous experience 
Analysis of reasons for the failure of white Currently and for past year and a_ half in research and administration in_ public 
coat plaster to hold up and suggestions to employed as housing manager: previously agencies. Master’s degree in public administra 
remedy the situation, employed for three vears as assistant housing tion. Interested in working in public housing H 
manager with large eastern authority. Handled in either administrative or personnel capacity. i 
RESIDENTIAL REAL ESTATE IN CAN- some of the country’s largest projects. Several 
ADA, by O. J. Firestone. 1951. $5. University ears on staff of city sponsored community A35, Male—ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, 
of Toronto Press, Toronto 5, Canada. centers. Prefer west coast or Florida. HOUSING ECONOMIST, PLANNER 
Economic information on housing = in Education: B.S., one year graduate work in Currently and for five ears engaged in j 
Canada, designed to stimulate thought on public administration. top level administrative, executive, and per 
and help solve Canada’s housing problem. sonnel work, with two years in_ housing. 
W34, Male, 34—ADMINISTRATION, PER- Education: bachelor’s degree in economics and 
HOUSING, A Survey of the Post War SONNEL business and graduate work in public ad- 
Housing Work of the London County Coun- Currently engaged in administrative work ministration. Salary requirements: about $6000. 


cil 1945-1949. 1949. 79 pp., illus. London 
County Council, The County Hall, West- 


minster Bridge, London S. E. 1, England. TELL THE HOUSING STORY rae 


A summary of the housing program of the ae 4 . ys 
London County Council, profusely illustrated, to your elected officials—Ernest J. Bohn’s admonition to all housers is 4 


showing finished houses, floor plans, and the core of Public Relations Tip No. 17 for April. The Tip points out 
site maps and giving background data. The that public officials want and need information and it highlights ways 


first section discusses cottage estates or groups : “os - . . 
: ‘Say Ne Wigs e — for local authorities to furnish them with the facts. 
of single or few-family houses; apartment 











developments are presented in the second Public Relations Tips are available to all NAHO agency members; 
part. Other sections cover construction and new members receive a complete set. 

materials, services and equipment, and organi- 

zation. 
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BERNARD E. LOSHBOUCH, 

who resigned effective March 1 as the ad 
ministrator of the Connecticut State Housing 
Authority (see February JouRNAL, page 69), 
has been named director of project develop 
ment for the Associated Construction Com 
pany of Hartford and New London. 


JAMES L. STEPHENSON 

has been renamed as executive director of 
the Housing Authority of the City of Dallas, 
after having resigned early in the year (see 
February JourNaL, page 69). Officials of the 
local chamber of commerce, council of social 
agencies, planning council, and _ citizens 
council in a joint letter “drafted Mr. Stephen 
son to return to the agency. A strong plea for 
his return was also made by the chairman 
of the authority, J. G. Loving. Mr. Loving 
urged his return because of the “complete 
knowledge and experience of the program 
for low-rental and slum clearance projects for 
the city, which only you possess. . . . Need 
for the entire housing and slum elimination 
program for our city recently has become 
urgent, due to the city’s record growth and 
rapidly increasing population, intensified now 
by the national defense and mobilization 
emergency in which numerous Dallas indus 
tries, businesses and thousands of its citizens 
are engaged.” 

R. A. Bremer, who took over the director 
ship of the authority when Mr. Stephenson 
resigned, is to resume his former title of 
assistant director, thus, as Mr. Loving said, 
re-establishing “the administrative team 
which in the past jointly administered the 
business of the authority and its program in 
a most efficient manner.” 


CHARLES WALDMANN, 

former director of development for the Chi 
cago Housing Authority, died suddenly of a 
heart attack on April 2. He had been with 
the authority only since December, having 
previously been with the Public Housing Ad 


ministration § (see February JOURNAL, page 
70). 


MAX FRIEDMAN, 

tor ten years chairman of the Housing Au 
thority of the City of Clarksdale, Mississippi, 
died in March, after having resigned as chair- 
man in September as a result of ill health, 
although remaining on the commission. W. 
\. McMinn, authority director, writes that 
the authority “lost one of its strongest public 
housers” in Mr. Friedman's death. 


MAJOR GENERAL THOMAS FARRELL, 
on military leave as chairman of the New 
York City Housing Authority (see September 
1950 JourNnaL, page 321), has been appointed 
deputy administrator for resources expansion 
in the Defense Production Admi-«istration. 


JOHN P. RILEY, 
director of development for the New York 
City Housing Authority, is on a year’s leave 
of absence from the authority to work with 
the board of education as coordinator of 
school construction. 


Cc. B. KORNEGAY 


was reappointed a commissioner of — the 
Housing Authority of the City of Wilmington, 


May 1951 


North Carolina, on April 1, to serve for an ALEX W. JOHNSON 

other five-vear term He has been a commis has resigned as assistant direct for n 

sioner of the authorit since April | 1938 ment of the Detroit hek { t th 

and is thus cited as the housing comm Housing Admunistraty ig 

sioner with the longest histor t rvic il t Greenbelt, Marvland 

the state of North Carolina Howar W. Wolaver ha ucceeded M 
Johnsor the PHA oft Mr. Wolaver wa 

ROBERT S. GRUHN i, Sieh cies, & kaaliaes ae GE 

. in tl HA ofh« 1 posits 

has lett his position as assistant executive held by Daniel C. Ramsd 

director of the Chicago Land Clearance Com 

mission for mulitary service. He has taken LEONARD HAEGER 

command of the 179th AAA operations d has resigned as assistant research director of 

tachment of the Illinois National Guard, fed the Housing and Home Financ Agency to 

eralized as of May 1 Major Gruhn will be take a position with the National Association 

with the detachment in Fort Bliss, Texa * Home Builders. Mr. Haeger’s duties at 

during its training period. He saw 49 month NAHB will be to provide liaison between the 


service in World War II, 21 months of the 


ussociation and tederal agencies that control 
time on overseas duty. 


production and use of materials 


No Need to Replace 
This Water Heater 
Every Few Years 





AUTOMATIC WATER HEATERS 
CAN'T RUST BECAUSE 


Glass carit rust ! 


A Permagias Water Heater, with its glass- 
surfaced steel tank, cannot rust under any 
water condition. Exclusive Ceramitron Con- 
struction provides built-in protection against 
tank rust and corrosion that stain water and 
fixtures. Only Permaglas has these features. 





Exhaustive Impact and Thermal Shock tests 5, si2¢5 (20-80 gals.) and 


have proved “the glass surfacing of the tank 
will not crack or chip.” And hundreds of 
thousands of installed units are positive proof 


types (electric, gas, 
as) for any housing need. 
JL and AGA approved. 


that Permaglas is the water heater made to last. nf 

Wr.te A. O. SMITH CORP., 
Mass production economies at A. O. Smith D spt. JH-551, Kankakee, 
mean that Permaglas now— UL, far all the facts. 


THAN ORDINARY 
WATER HEATERS 


costs No more 








TOMATIC WATER HEATERS 


Boston 16 + Chicago 4 + Dallas 2 « Denver 2 + Detroit 21 + Houston 2 + Los Angeles 12 
Midland 5, Texas + Milwaukee 2 « New York 17 + Philadelphia 3 
Phoenix + Pittsburgh 19 + Salt Lake City 1 + San Diego 1 + San Francisco 4 
Seattie 1 + Tulsa 3 + Washington 6, D.C. 
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Strong Steel 
Apartment Casements 
That Never Need Painting! 





That’s right! Fenestra* Engineers have put new meaning 
in the term ‘maintenance-free’! They've combined the 
rigid, solid strength of rolled steel with the complete 
protection of special hot-dip galvanizing to give you 
maintenance-free windows. 

Fenestra Hot-Dip Galvanizing eliminates painting, 
Saves many times its cost. 

Fenestra galvanizing is not the common variety. 
Not by a long shot. It’s done in Fenestra’s own new 
plant—the only galvanizing plant in America especially 
designed to hot-dip galvanized steel windows. Special 
tanks, special controls—everything geared to give you 
the most permanent windows made. 

Galvanizing is done after assembly of frames and 
assembly of ventilators—so that every bit of exposed 
metal gets a protective coating. To make sure the zinc 
coating is uniform, windows are completely immersed 
in one deep dip, then withdrawn at controlled speed: 
Then Bonderized to perfect the finish and prepare the 
surface to hold paint (paint is sometimes used for 
decorative purposes). 


Other Advantages 


More Light—Strong, slender frames permit more glass area. 


Easy Opening—Friction hinges make operation easy and hold 
window open at desired position. 


Safety—Tilt-in vent is built-in wind guard. Protects against 
drafts and circulates air by deflecting breezes upward. Also 
prevents children from falling out. 


Easily Screened— Fenestra Screens are easily and quickly at- 
tached from inside the room. 


Compare the performance, the quality, the installed cost, 
the maintenance cost with any window .on the market. 
Fenestra Apartment Casements are another Fenestra Product 
engineered to cut the waste out of building. Call your Fenestra 
Representative. He's listed in the yellow pages of your phone 
book or write Detroit Steel Products Co., Dept. JH-5, 2285 East 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan. oe 





























This beautiful window has more glass area than two ordinary 
windows. It provides plenty of daylight for the average 
room. Available either galvanized or prime-painted. 


FENESTRA’S NEW SUPER 
GALVANIZING PROCESS 


HOT-DIP 
GALVANIZING: 


Assures uniform protective 
Coating. 


BONDERIZING: 
Bonderizing perfects the 
finish. 


PERMANENT 
PROTECTION: 


No more painting ...ever! 


Saves many times its own cost. 


Steel-Strong Windows made to STAY new 


CnNECSTTA 


Hot-Dip Galvanized STEEL Windows 








